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Keeping Up With The Kitchen 


Many a kitchen contains a Griswold cast iron 
skillet or kettle that has seen years of service 
and is still a useful valued possession. 


But the Griswold Manufacturing Company has not 
been content to turn out merely good old-fashioned 
articles—they have kept up with the progréss of house- 
hold science, and are constantly experimenting to im- 
prove the efficiency of their wares. 

It has been a pleasure to supply advertising of a quality 
in keeping with the high standard of the Griswold 
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Said a Merchant 


to a Salesman 


“No doubt that’s a good advertising campaign—but what 
good will it do me?” 

“Seventy-five percent of my trade comes from farm people, 
They read farm papers.” 

“Give me farm paper advertising. That’s real advertising. 
Why, if it were not for my farm trade I should not be in 
business.” 

“If you want me to stock your goods on the strength of 
advertising, you must place your sales message in those 
papers my customers read.” 


Mr. Advertiser—don’t place your trav en men under this 
handicap. Plan an efficient farm paper campaign concen- 


trating around those country merchants your men are try- 
ing to sell. On investigation you will find that 


THE STANDARD GROUP 


of quality farm papers is the most practical and efficient 
selling force you can use to help your traveling men 
stock these merchants. It consists of 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
Reaching each week over 1,150,000 leading farm homes 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Progressive Farmer 
Betadlished 1841 established 1886 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 


The Breeder's Gazette The Michigan Farmer 
lished 1881 stablished 1843 


Wallaces’ 7 eat Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1895 Established 1870 
The Ohio | Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
tablished 1848 Established 1882 


The Wisconsin n_ Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman " 
eta 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Betablished 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc., Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Ine. 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York er 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B.C. 
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Will the World Hold Together? 


Menace Races on the Heels of Menace, Driving It to Rout—If Any One 
of Them Were Unconquerable, We Would All Have Been 
Vanquished Long Ago 


By James 


HE Chinaman is one of the 

most practical business men, 
largely because Confucius taught 
him, twenty-five centuries ago, 
that morality is dynamic—that it 
really works. Confucius was not 
a Messiah, but rather the Ben 
Franklin of China, demonstrating 
that honesty is the best policy, 
that two and two make four, and 
that an empty bag cannot stand 
upright. 

It is true that the Chinaman 
now worships Confucius as a sort 
of god. But strictly on business 
lines. The Confucian temple is 
usually in a market place. The 
worshipper enters, taps a pair of 
clappers three times to call Kung 
Futze’s attention, burns incense to 
him, pays something toward the 
temple overhead, shakes a box 
containing numbered sticks, and 
draws a numbered paper that tells 
him what is going to happen, and 
what to do about it. That is, he 
is told in general terms not so 
widely different from our own 
careful newspaper estimates of 
what is going to happen to prices, 
say, and what to do about it. 

You can see the whole works 
for twenty-five cents in the old 
joss-house down in Chinatown. 

They will also show you one 
admirable Chinese device worthy 
of being adopted by ourselves— 
particularly just now. 

This is the temple spear for 
chasing evil spirits. It isn’t much 
to look at. The blade, shaped like 
an enormous butter knife, has a 
blunt point. The staff of gilded 
wood, ten feet long, does not look 
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very stout. But evil spirits are in- 
visible, not very substantial, and 
doubtless the Chinese, by ages of 
shop and field tests, have found 
that this is the most efficient tool 
for the purpose. 

That is; for evil spirits of a 
public character, the kind that as- 
sail villages, towns, crowds and 
gatherings of every sort. 

The Chinese have other ways of 
dealing with the evil spirits that 
attack people in the mass. Among 
the most clever is their device of 
scattering imitation money behind 
a funeral procession. The evil 
spirits stop to pick it up, and 
thus the deceased and the mourn- 
ers get away. 

A psychologist would endorse 
the “Against-Evil-Doing-Spirits- 
Invincible - Righteous - Spear” on 
the principle that vigorous use 
might lead the. wielder of the 
weapon to forget all about the 
spirits. It is another form of the 
old-fashioned remedy prescribed 
by hard-headed, practical people: 
Get busy! Nothing to it! All in 
your eye—a little hustling will 
cure you—go after them with a 
golf club! 

There are a good many of these 
community evil spirits around to- 
day. Blue devils attack the execu- 
tive, the board of directors, the 
sales manager arid selling force, 
the technical expert, advertising 
men, factory superintendent, pur- 
chasing agent, merchant, broker— 
in fact, pretty close to one hun- 
dred per cent of the motive power 
of business. As individuals, few 
of them escape their own personal 
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HE Chinaman is one of the 
most practical business men, 
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him, twenty-five centuries ago, 
that morality is dynamic—that ‘it 
really works. Confucius was not 
a Messiah, but rather the Ben 
Franklin of China, demonstrating 
that honesty is the best policy, 
that two and two make four, and 
that an empty bag cannot stand 
upright. 
It is true that the Chinaman 


now worships Confucius as a sort 
of god. But strictly on business 


lines. The Confucian temple is 
usually in a market place. The 
worshipper enters, taps a pair of 
clappers three times to call Kung 
Futze’s attention, burns incense to 
him, pays something toward the 
temple overhead, shakes a box 
containing numbered sticks, and 
draws a numbered paper that tells 
him what is going to happen, and 
what to do about it. That is, he 
»is told in general terms not so 
widely different from our own 
careful newspaper estimates of 
what is going to happen to prices, 
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doubtless the Chinese, by ages of 
shop and field tests, have found 
that this is the most efficient tool 
for the purpose. 
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public character, the kind that as- 
sail villages, towns, crowds and 
gatherings of every sort. 

The Chinese have other ways of 
dealing with the evil spirits that 
attack people in the mass. Among 
the most clever is their device of 
scattering imitation money behind 
a funeral procession. The evil 
spirits stop to pick it up, and 
thus the deceased and the mourn- 
ers get away. 

A psychologist would endorse 
the “Against-Evil-Doing-Spirits- 
Invincible - Righteous - Spear” on 
the principle that vigorous use 
might lead the. wielder of the 
weapon to forget all about the 
spirits. It is another form of the 
old-fashioned remedy prescribed 
by hard-headed, practical people: 
Get busy! Nothing to it! All in 
your eye—a little hustling will 
cure you—go after them with a 
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community evil spirits around to- 
day. Blue devils attack the execu- 
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difficulties, troubles and gloom— 
the set-backs and reactions that 
come along in the day’s work. But 
the evil spirits now loose in the 
world are of a different breed. 
Quite impersonal, and often in- 
tangible when vigorously run 
down and investigated, they still 
cause a lot of individual worry— 
volunteer gloom about other peo- 
ples’ troubles. 

The business world is traveling 
down-grade toward the normal. 
Up-grade business such as we 
- have known the past five years is 
easy, even exhilarating. Under- 
production, the seller's market, 
advancing prices absorb every 
error in judgment, with the war 
spirit over all—most business men 
found such conditions good de- 
spite the many handicaps. ‘This 
is demonstrated to-day by their 
persistent efforts to keep travel- 
ing on the up-grade. There was 
much complaint about steepness 
of grade from the spring of 1915 
to the spring of 1920, and longing 
for the down-grade traveling that 
we assumed would come with 
peace. Now we know that the 
up-grade roadway was smooth 
enough to be taken on high, while 
the down-grade, we find, abounds 
in plowed-up roadbed, mud, 
bumps, skidding and thank- -you- 
ma’ams. 


GLOOM THRUST ON AN OPTIMIST 


A Corn-Belt department store 
man came to New York the other 
day, full -of confidence based on 
knowledge of conditions in his 
own neighborhood—good crops, 
good wages, farmers spending 
money for labor-saving equipment 
and better homes, busy local in- 
dustries, and all the signs of con- 
tinuing prosperity. He came to 
buy goods, but stepped into a bot- 
tomless, pool of gloom the moment 
he landed in New York. Manu- 
facturers, mill agents, jobbers, re- 
tail merchants, and even the man 
in the street, were beset by blue 
devils. They assured him, he told 
a Times reporter, that the whole 
commercial world was shot to 
pieces. On one order of $4,000 
worth of women’s suits, the man- 
ufacturer. personally sold _ the 
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goods, and wanted to safeguard 
the Corn-Belt man against disas- 
ter by reducing his order to less 
than $1,000. 

That evil spirits are with us, 
and working their characteristic 
kind of damage requires no dem- 
onstration. They were with . 
after the declaration of war, 
the fall and winter of 1914. They 
were with us before the armistice 
rejoicing quieted down. They are 
here again, and the chief thing is 
to know what to do about them. 

But they are impersonal—the 
kind that attack Chinese funerals, 
Telegraph, telephone, wireless, 
steam, electricity and the perfect- 
ing press have enabled the world 
to worry on an international scale, 
particularly over other peoples’ 
troubles and the troubles that 
never happen. 

Your big cancellation last week 
—wasn’t that trouble? The order 
hanging fire, the strike looming 
up among your employees, the 
mill closed down for lack of raw 
material, the merchandise that 
should be on your counters now, 
but tied up in the railroad tangle 
—are these impersonal ? 

Entirely personal, if they hap- 
pen to you, and’ a_ substantial 
enough basis for gloom. So real 
that they call for concentrated 
skill and experience. 

But the times are such that 
every real personal trouble from 
a bad breakfast to a big cancella- 
tion invites an invasion of per- 
sonal gloom. Since July, 1914, 
our turnover of other peoples’ 
troubles has been enormous. 

“T want to see you right away,” 
telephoned a friend of long stand- 
ing upon the writer’s arrival home 
from a foreign trip. “Come down 
and lunch with me. There are a 
dozen things to talk over.” 

This chap is an _ executive, 
normally optimistic and construc- 
tive. For years people have been 
going to him with business 
and personal tangles, which he 
straightens out chiefly through a 
healthy, detached viewpoint and 
practical suggestions. It was 
naturally assumed that he wanted 
to talk about business develop- 
ments or plans. Instead, he was 
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Mr. P. B. Bromfield, in an interview in the Ameri- 
can Business Manual, summarizes as follows the ad- 
vertising worth of the religious weeklies: 


“They occupy a field that is exclusively their own, 
and there are countless thousands to whom they 
stand in relation so close, so cordial, and so trusted 
that no other publication could ever supersede them. 


“.. Thus, in respect to its moral influence, the 
permanency of its family relationship, with its mul- 
titude of readers of both sexes, and the implicit 
confidence it enjoys in that capacity, the religious 
journal possesses a power in the home circles of this 
land to which no other class of publication can ever 
reach. Its value to the advertiser, from a purely 
commercial point of view, is unequaled. 


“Reliable statistics show that in this it leads all 
other mediums, and advertisers concede that it yields 
larger returns, in proportion to the outlay, than any 
other kind of publication. Given a popular religious 
weekly and an advertiser who knows how to present 
his wares attractively at the right time and with due 
prominence, and you have a combination that is 
irresistible.” 


What Mr. Bromfield says applies particularly 
to The Christian Herald—the outstanding leader 
among religious periodicals—and fourth among all 
general weeklies in volume of advertising. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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full of other- peoples’ troubles 
saturated -with them—submerged 
in them—just going down for the 
third time in an ocean of gloom. 

“What is the country coming 
to?” he asked, eagerly. “You have 
been away a year, out of all this 
tension. Maybe you can tell where 
the world is heading. What about 
the labor situation? What is the 
use of going ahead if the radicals 
grab everything to-morrow? Why 
exert effort to pay taxes to a 
Government that shares profits, 
but will not share a loss? Eu- 
rope is awful. Washington is 
asleep at the switch. Which are 
we going to have first—a panic or 
a revolution?” 

Now, about the only thing any- 
body with an outside viewpoint 
could bring to such a _ mental 
pickle was the assumption that 
the world generally is suffering 
from reactions—the morning after 
of war excitement. 

Was his trouble personal—based 
on difficulties in his own business? 
Inquiry showed little to worry 
about along that line. He had 
just passed an examination for 
life insurance, so his health was 
good. Home life ideal, business 
turnover fifty per cent greater 
than last year, several able men 
just added to his staff, and set- 
backs like restricted credit and de- 
creased buying not affecting him 
at all. Yet genuinely worried 
about the old world not holding 
together ! 


WHEN WAS THERE THE LIKE OF 
THESE CALAMITIES? 


Now, at no time during the past 
six years has there been any rea- 
sonable assurance that the world 
would hold together until to-mor- 
row morning. Each day has 
brought its own formidable world 
crisis. You can run over the 
principal ones in your own mind— 
the German inundation of Bel- 
gium and France—the Russian 
collapse—the Italian  disaster— 
France bleeding - white—England 
starving into defeat—submarines, 
food shortage, strikes, radicalism, 
railroad congestion, coal _short- 
age, more strikes, the Bolsheviki, 
reckless spending, extravagant 
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wages, soldiering on the job, spec- 
ulation, profiteering, rising prices, 
falling prices, too much money, 
not enough money, crop failures, 
the drift to the cities, the domi- 
neering of labor— 

Why, life has been just one 
menace after another, and_ the 
chief reason for clinging to it, as 
expressed in a famous squib, “To 
see what in hell is coming next!” 

But the kaleidoscopic characftr 
of these successive menaces has 
been the best proof of their un- 
reality. 

Many of them never happened, 

Others were avoided. 

Those that did happen, prob- 
ably happened to somebody else. 

Hardly more than one or two 
of them couid have happened di- 
rectly to you, because one or two 
would have been enough to finish 
you. 

The menace of to-day counter- 
acts that of yesterday, and to-mor- 
row’s menace will be something 
new again, counteracting the gloom 
that threatens to-day. 

Had Robinson Crusoe lived 
through these times, he would 
probably have put the whole busi- 
ness in debit and credit form, 
balancing one against the other, 
like his desert island journal. 
Treated thus, we would see that 
each menace has failed to ma- 
terialize, or been offset by a 
greater menace. The German in- 
vasion was run over by Joffre’s 
taxicabs; Russia collapsed, but we 
came in; the Italians came back; 
France won anyway; John Bull 
never fights so well as when 
backed against a wall; food short- 
age was quickly taken care of 
by the American farmer, strikes 
are little heard of in hard times, 
and the principle that what goes 
up must come down always takes 
care of phenomena like extrava- 


gance, speculation, profiteering, 
radicalism, umnreasonableness of 
labor. 


The writer has just finished 
reading a history of Europe from 
1870 to 1914, elaborately tracing 
all the causes of the war, country 
by country, from the six great 
European powers to the smallest 
Balkan states. Not a single page 
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he gobbled up a cold lunch of 
“pail board”, washed down 
with water. 


That lunch tasted fine; 
would today. But the modern 
school cafeteria enables the boy 
to supplement the home-made 
sandwich with a plate of hot 
soup, a cup of warming cocoa, 
ora glass of milk. For a few 
cents the boy today can get a 
sustaining, hot meal at school, 
less perilous to the digestion, 
and relieving mother of just 
another chore. 


Wherever you turn today, 
the superior advantages that 
the boy of today enjoys over 
the boys of father’s time are 
evident. No less 


THE 
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When father was a boy— 


now have more advantages and 
variety in their work and play; 
more and better things to work 
and play with. 


By advertising, manufactur- 
ers have found it possible to 
market extensively and profit- 
ably to boys products which 
might otherwise have had 
limited sale and limited pro- 
duction. 


To reach the boy market the 
advertiser has a powerful 
and direct medium in THE 
AMERICAN Boy. For more 
than 20 years it has been grow- 
ing in boy confidence and pop- 
ularity. Today it is read by an 
increasing proportion of the 
boy population— 
more than 500,- 


in g t hemsel ves, “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 000, averaging 15'A 


nevertheless boys 


for Boys in All the World.’’ 


to 16 years old. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Why one firm suffered 


when competing 
products “went bad” 


Special sales difficulties encountered 
in building volume for a staple 


NFERIOR articles made by imitators were failing 
to “stand up.” 


Tested in use, only the product made by the 
original company could be counted on without fail. 


But every time an imitation “went bad,” selling 
grew more difficult for this firm. The makers of 
Ferry Process Screws were being called to account 
for the faulty production of other companies. 


In 1907 Thomas Ferry had scrapped a theory that 
engineers had clung to for many years. He perfected 
a new basic method of making screws. 


He invented a remarkable die for forming a screw-head 
on a bar of metal. This die eliminated all the wasted time 
and material of the old tedious method of “cutting-down.” 


It gave Ferry Process Screws their great advantages in 
economy of manufacture, in precision, and in engineering 
design. 


Manufacturers in many different lines gradually recognized 
these advantages. By 1919 Ferry Process Screws were selling 
in all parts of the United States. The “upset” screw was 
established as a new factor in industry. 


‘Exclusive patents covered the die and the machinery used 
by the Ferry Cap and Set Screw Company. But competing 
firms had commenced producing the new type of screw by 
their own methods. These screws, imperfectly made, often 
proved faulty in use. 


The whole market for “upset” screws was damaged by 
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\ ‘The Old Way ‘The Ferry Way 











In the old method, screws were made by “cutting down’’ a bar of metal the size 
of the head. In the Ferry method this waste of time and material is eliminated. 
By a remarkable process, the head itself is ‘‘formed”’ on a bar the size of the shank. 


these defective imitations. A definite obstacle to sales was 
created. 


To meet this difficulty it was determined to advertise in 
general publications. 


Not only was the damage from low-grade competition to 
be offset — but the entire market for “upset” screws was to 
be widened. 


The name “Ferry” was to be established in public con- 
sciousness as a definite assurance of quality in screws. 


In January, 1920, a campaign was released in national 
magazines — the first advertising for screws ever published 
in general publications. 


Hundreds of inquiries from manufacturers have come in 
as a result of this campaign. Large orders have been placed 
in all parts of the country. The factory is today oversold. 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to co-operate with the manufacturer in 
working out problems of selling and advertising 
this product. : 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


‘NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI . LONDON 
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but shows the world war inevi- 
tably developing through a multi- 
tude of racial greeds, ambitions, 
intrigues, and aggressions. Had 
any one lived with this book from 
1870 to 1914 there would have 
been no single day in that forty- 
four-year period when he could 
have known anything like peace of 
mind. And yet most of us lived 
right up to the first of August, 
1914, in times so happy that they 
are now desired by contrast. 

A fool’s paradise, the historian 
says—but maybe not so foolish 
after all! 

Worry for fear the world will 
not hold together is the most 
thankless kind of gloom. The air 
is full of it. You catch it your- 
self out of the newspaper head- 
lines, and that is bad. Your cus- 
tomers, your directors, your chief 
and your subordinates catch it— 
which is far worse. 

The simple old-fashioned reme- 
dies—forgetting it, working it off 
and so forth—are not so simple 
as they seem, these times. For 
the malady is _ international, 
psychic, constant, subtle. Dis- 
missed to-day, it rises with you 
to-morrow morning. Wave to-day 
the devil-chasing spear around 
your customer, your client, your 
board of directors, your staff, and 
to-morrow evil spirits again sur- 
round them thickly. 

However, the world is always 
in trouble somewhere. To follow 
its troubles, riding the bumps of 
the news, day by day, is both de- 
moralizing and unnecessary. The 
world holds together somehow, 
and always will. If it goes to 
pieces, obviously there will be 
nothing for anybody to worry 
about. 

Troubles of one’s own are na- 
tural—comprehensible — even de- 
sirable at times to break up sel- 
fish crust and broaden human 
sympathy. 

But personally shouldering the 
world’s troubles is an unnatural 
and demoralizing form of volun- 
teer service peculiar to the day. 

We have had sufficient experi- 
ence along this line the past six 
years to demonstrate two things: 
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First, that the world’s troubles 
are largely of the kind- that never 
happen, after all; 

And second, that they rarely 
happen to the fellow who does the 
most worrying. 

So, if one must have a trouble 
or a menace, let it be strictly his 
own, 





New Accounts with Norris- | 
Patterson Agency 


General advertising on behalf of K. 
Farah & Sons, Limited, is being placed 
through Norris-Patterson, € anited, 
Toronto and Montreal. Their products 
are the “Farabed,” a convertible fold- 
mg coos bed, and “Farahammock.” 

his agency is also handling the ac- 
count of the L.. R. Steel Service Cor- 
poration, operating a chain-store sys- 
tem. Copy has been sent out to a 
list of newspapers. 





H. A. Harris with American 
Multigraph Sales Co. 


H. A. Harris, until recently with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company and formerly 
advertising manager of the Pathe 
Fréres Phonograph Company, has be- 
come district advertising manager for 
the American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, with headquarters in New York. 





Narrow Fabric *Account with 
Tracy-Parry 


The Narrow Fabric Company, of 
Reading, Pa., manufacturer of the “Nu- 
fashond” shoe laces, cluny lace, edge 
trims, rick-racks and other narrow fab- 
rics, has put its account in the hands 
of the Tracy-Parry Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia and New York. 





Nigel Cholmeley-Jones with 
Paul Block 


Nigel Chelmeley-Jones, who has been 
with the advertising staff of McClure’s 
Magazine for the last eight years, has 
joined the staff of Paul Block, Inc. 
New York. 





James J. Dunn with “Col- 
lier’s” at Chicago 


James J. —— has been added to 
the Western oegresemenoes staff of 
Collier’s, New York. Mr. Dunn will 
have his headquarters at Chicago. 





A. D. Rahn with The Ethridge 
Company 


A. D: Rahn has joined the staff of 
The Ethridge Association of Artists. 
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What Does An — 
A.B.C. Statement Mean? 


Proved Circulation, of Course 


But too many business and trade publica- 


‘ tions report “actual figures not available” on 


the question of analysis of occupation, and 
some present analyses which mean nothing. 


Farm Implement News not only proves its 
circulation, but it tells definitely just what 
kind of people it reaches. Such being the 
case, there is no temptation to load the list 
with a few thousand farmers’ names, nor to 
make a drive for travelers’ subscriptions be- 
yond those who want the paper enough to 
subscribe at full rates without urgent solici- 
tation. 


Yet Farm Implement News has the largest 
circulation in its field. It is preferred (as 
shown by the Buckley-Dement National In- 
vestigation) by more than 40 percent of all 
the listed dealers who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire—and by more than 45 percent of 
the manufacturers. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


Dominant from Western New York to the Pacific 


703 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


If you have not seen the summary of the Buckley-Dement investiga- 
tion, ask us for a free copy. ' 
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New Objection to 
Advertising 





“Trade Paper Advertising Cheap- 
ens High-Class Article,” This 
Man Says—But the Chances Are 
He is Only Teasing the Adver- 
tising Fraternity 





Tue Iron Trape Review 

Cievetann, Onto, Sept. 15, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Perhaps you will be just as much in- 
terested in a new argument against ad- 
_vertising as we were when we read it. 
At least it is new to us. 

The Henry Cheney Hammer Corpora- 
tion, Little Falls, N. Y., recently asked 
us for some information which we were 
glad to obtain for them, and in the cor- 
respondence which ensued T. S. Hose, 
secretary, stated that they were the 
largest exclusive manufacturers of han- 
died hammers in the world, turning out 
a tool which is in use in every corner of 
the globe. To this he added: 

“We advertise entirely ourselves, 
sending samples, booklets and cata- 
logues, which are closely followed up 
by our salesmen. The writer is very 
much against advertising in trade pa- 
pers, as he believes it cheapens high- 
class articles.” 

Here is certainly fertile ground for 
some of the publications that have a 
field to offer this company. Possibly 
many of them are already familiar with 
the advertising policy of this company. 
We ourselves have little or nothing to 
offer them in the way of an advertising 
medium, but this argument is, in our 
judgment, so new and ridiculous that 
it ought to be punctured, especially by 
those who are particularly interested. 

We are passing this information along 
for what it may be worth. 

L. E. Ives, 
Ass’t Advertising Manager. 


iy. course the Secretary of the 
Henry Cheney Hammer Cor- 
poration isn’t serious when he says 
that “Advertising in trade papers 
cheapens high-class articles.” He 
is too successful a business man 
to advance any such silly argu- 
ment against advertising. The 
chances are that Mr. Hose had a 
busy day ahead of him. Perhaps 
he was up to his ears in a heavy 
mail, had a line of callers waiting 
to see him, had an appointment 
for lunch and a hundred and one 
other variety of harassments to 
crowd his time. He had to think 
quickly of some objection to busi- 
ness paper advertising and on the 
spur of the moment gave vent to 
the idea that it is not a becoming 
way for a dignified business house 
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to disport itself. No doubt this 
was the first thing that came to 
his mind. If he had stopped to 
analyze what he was saying, he 
would have seen how absurd the 
argument is. 

If Mr. Hose will take the 
trouble to line up all the success- 
ful concerns in any industry and 
then segregate those that use busi- 
ness paper advertising from those 
that do not, we believe he will 
find the first crowd just as digni- 
fied as the second. We believe 
that if such a line-up confronted 
Mr. Hose he would most gladly 
choose to be associated with the 
first aggregation than with the 
second. He would make this 
choice .because we are sure that he 
would prefer to be | associated 
with the more progressive group, 
Even if Mr. Hose went no further 
than his own industry it would 
not take him long to -find- the 
most convincing answer to his 
argument. Among the business 
paper advertisers in that field he 
wotld find such enterprising or 
ganizations as E. C. Atkins & 
Company, Inc. The Stanley 
Works, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration, The Billings & Spencer 
Co., Millers Falls Co., Sargent & 
Company, American Screw Co, 
The Stanley Rule and Level Plant, 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Ge- 
neva Cutlery Corporation, The 
Griswold Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbian Rope Company, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Oneida Community, 
Ltd., Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, International Silver Co, 
Coes Wrench Company, Goodell- 
Pratt Company, etc. 

We have just mentioned a few. 
It would be just as easy to list 
dozens of others. Surely no one 
has ever accused these fine, suc- 
cessful companies of having cheap- 
ened themselves or their products 
because they are regular users of 
business paper advertising space. 
—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 





Frederic W. Hume has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Na 
tional Publishers Association, Inc. 
New York, succeeding Thegdore 
Waters, 
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Why we believe 
in Export . 
Advertising 


By WILLIAM H. RANKIN 
President of the W/m. H. Rankin Company 


E BELIEVE in Export 
Advertising because we be- 
lieve it is inseparably 
linked with America’s commercial 
future. 
Practically every market in the 
world is clamoring for American 
goods. We have before us the 
greatest opportunity, not only for 
immediate gain, but for substan- 
tial, permanent and ever-increas- 
ing business that has ever come 
to this country. The possibilities 
are limitless. 


Take Latin America for exam- 
ple. In 1906 the value of the an- 
nual commerce exchanged between 
United States and Latin America 
(import and export) was less than 
five hundred million; now it is 


rapidly approaching the three bil- 
lion mark. 


The world’s greatest manufac- 
turers and most efficient adver- 
tisers, we are the logical source of 
supply for a vast portion of the 
world’s needs. The business is 
ours if we will go after it. We 
must enlarge our scope and think 
internationally. 


Foreign business is easy to get, 
if it is gone about correctly.: And 
the “going after” is not necessarily 
complicated or expensive. It actu- 
ally costs less to ship goods by 
ocean steamer to a customer 10,000 
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miles away than it does to send the 
same consignment to someone in 
this country only 1000 miles away. 


Conditions, on the other hand, 
vary with the different countries, 
and there are many pitfalls to be 
avoided. 


We strongly advise against any man- 
ufacturer’s going into export business 
without having expert advice on local 
conditions and trade possibilities. Much 
time and money will thus be saved; 
everything depends upon the proper 
start. 

In this connection, we are pleased to 
offer the services of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company’s Export Staff in New York. 

Our advertising affiliations with Reu- 
ter, the great international news gath- 
crer, give you intimate contact with 
practically every world market. This 
Rankin-Reuter Service assures dependa- 
ble information supplied by agents right 
on the ground—authentic trade-reports, 
checking, etc. There is no guesswork 
about it—no extravagant experimenting 
to determine the market’s potentialities. 

The Service gives you the highest type 
of Rankin layout, copy and idiomatic 
translation by men fully conversant with 
the peculiarities of the various fields— 
advertising to your trade the way they 
wish to be advertised to, thinking as 
they think, doing business by the meth- 
ods that will bring confidence and best 
results. 

Far-seeing American manufacturers 
are .everywhere interested in export. 
Many have already started profitable 
business, more are ready to enter the 
field and ma more wish full infor- 
mation for study and investigation with 
a view to acting in the near future. 


Mr. E. C. Conover, head of the Ex- 
port Service and Merchandising Depart- 
ment of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
New York, is now in South America in 
the interests of our customers and gain- 
ing first hand information regarding 
business conditions, mediums and trade 
relations. Mr. Conover will be in South 
America until January Ist, 1921. If 
there are any questions you wish to ask 
or any trade information you wish 
Mr. Conover to secure for you write us 
and we will endeavor to have Mr. Con- 
over do as requested. We will also 
advise you his itinerary during the next 
three months. 


Wm.H. Rankin Company 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, 1st Vice-Pres. 


H. A. GROTH, Treasurer 


ROBT. E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-Pres. | MYRON C. PERLEY, Secretary 
Associated with Chas. F. Higham, Lid., London, England 
50 Madison Ave., New York + 104 So. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


WASHINGTON * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1899 
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Carter’s Ink 
and Collier’s 






| Collier’s is the 

backbone of 
the Carter’s Ink 
Company’s na- 
tional advertis- 
ing campaign. 










Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager * 
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Only Nine Brands 
GF Spices axa Over 
750,000 Consumers 


HIS CONDITION was disclosed by our investigation 
into the distribution and sale of packaged spices in the 
Baltimore market. 


- We further found that only two of the nine brands have attained a 
worth-while percentage of distribution and sales, while twenty-one stores, 
out of the number visited, carried no spices at all. Who, then, is to 
blame for the lack of interest on the part of these dealers? And what 
- manufacturer is going to be the first to stock HIS brand on their 
shelves. 


Baltimore holds out tremendous possibilities for the manufacturer ready 
to work it to its capacity! And working Baltimore to its capacity means 
going after the dealers by active sales efforts and reaching the great bulk 
of Baltimoreans through an intensified advertising campaign in the city’s 
great evening paper, the NEWS. 120,000 homes are in Baltimore: 
90,000 of these are occupied by White people who speak English: The 
NEWS, on the other hand, has a total circulation of a little more than 


100,000, and 87,000 of these are sold every afternoon in Baltimore city. 


Our Spice report gives detailed information, including the leader, 
percentage of sales and distribution, activity ratings, reports of dealers, 
etc. If interested, write us on your business stationery for a copy. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern tive 


Tribune Buildi 
me A wadrh 
Advertising Manager 


R ; 
First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Wrigley Announces Half Mrllion 
Increase in Advertising Ap- 


propriation for 1921 


The One Idea Is to Continue Advertising on a Vast Scale and Thus 
Continue to Increase Sales 


By G. A. Nichols 


Saison of gossip has been 
generally circulating during 
the past few months that Wrigley 
had made a sensational cancella- 
tion in its advertising beginning 
with the present fall season. Any 
one acquainted with Wrigley’s 
policy would be justified at once 
in regarding the report as ex- 
tremely unlikely. Nevertheless it 
was alarming. One advertising 
man summed the thing up cor- 
rectly when he said: 

“Well, if Wrigley has canceled, 
I am willing to admit that I am 
scared. Either there is something 
radically wrong with advertising 
or business is in for an exceed- 
ingly bad time of it.” 

Printer’s Ink thoroughly dis- 
credited the report. But, seeing 
an opportunity to get some sound 
advertising gospel to give to the 
advertisers of America at this 
time when it is so much needed, 
it asked the Wrigley company for 
the facts. As a result it is pleased 
to be able to announce that Wrig- 
ley, far from cutting down on its 
advertising, has actually increased 
its advertising appropriation for 
the coming year by several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Wrigley’s bill for advertising 
last year went up into the mill- 
ions. An official of the company 
told the amount and also the 
approximate size of next year’s 
budget. It can be said with no 
breach of propriety that the in- 
crease is large, indeed, even for 
Wrigley. 

Certainly this is something that 
is hugely gratifying to the adver- 
tising profession and also an il- 
luminating example for business 
concerns that either are hesitating 
in their advertising policy or that 
feard their good will as so 
trongly established that intensive 





advertising effort 
needed. 

Mr. Wrigley, so the writer was 
told, O. K’d. the huge appropria- 
tion with the utmost readiness, 
making a remark to this effect: 
“Well, I see you are causing me 
to spend more and more for ad- 
vertising every year.’ 

Right in that little remark Mr. 
Wrigley unconsciously gave the 
fundamental reason for his suc- 
cess. 

Spending “more and more for 
advertising every year” has made 
Wrigley not only one of the great- 
est advertisers in America but one 
who has attained an amazing 
record of achievement. 

The disquieting rumors about 
Wrigley cutting out a large part 
of its-advertising were undoubted- 
ly caused by certain aspects of 
its advertising policy which are 
not generally understood. 


no longer is 


MEDIUMS CHANGE, BUT ADVERTISING 
CONTINUES 


In the summer Wrigley does a 
large part of its advertising on 
the billboards and in the winter 
puts on most of the pressure 
through the use of newspaper and 
magazine space. The necessary 
charges brought about by this 
policy could easily give an unin- 
formed person the idea that there 
was a letting down on advertis- 
ing effort. 

_ “Of course we cancel advertis- 
ing,” said an official of the com- 
pany. 

“Who doesn’t? 

“I suppose, though, that we do 
more of it than the average con- 
cern because of our conception 
of what is the proper method to 
use in putting over our message. 

“Broadly speaking, we advertise 
on billboards in the summer and 
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in newspapers and magazines dur- 
ing the winter. The two over- 
lap to a certain extent but that 
is the rule that guides us. 

“In the northern states right 
now we have stopped our billboard 
advertising. But this does not in- 
dicate by any means that we are 
quitting advertising. When we 
leave the billboards we go right 
into the newspapers. During the 
summer we are in the newspapers 
but little, preferring to let the 
posters tell our story. Next spring 
we shall change again from news- 
papers to billboards. 

“In the southern states we use 
billboards later in the fall. We 
begin these again in February, 
and ‘follow the weather’ up north 
putting: on posters and cancelling 
newspaper space in proportion. 

“You can readily see what a 
huge amount of cancellation is 
made necessary by this continu- 
ous changing from one medium to 
another. There is of course a 
certain amount of newspaper and 
magazine advertising done all the 
time and I presume it would be 
safe to say that generally speak- 
ing Wrigley’s posters never are 
out of commission, considering 
the country as a whole. But we 
try to proceed along the lines 
I have just described because we 
believe it is the very best kind 
of advertising we can do. 

“When we left posters this fall 
I suppose the idea got out that 
we were quitting advertising. As 
a matter of fact we never have 
quit advertising and never will. 
We are going into more news- 
papers this fall than last. When 
we put the newspaper space to 
one side temporarily next spring 
we may be accused of quitting ad- 
vertising then also. But if any- 
body has that idea he will get 
another in a hurry when he notes 
the increase in our poster space.” 

At first sight this policy of out- 
door advertising in the summer 
and newspapers in the winter may 
seem to be much in the nature of 
jumping from extreme to extreme. 
But upon close analysis it will be 
found after all to be a well round- 
ed out advertising appeal. There 
is enough newspaper space. used 
in the summer to supplement the 
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billboards and enough billboard 
space used in the winter to do the 
same thing for the newspaper 
space. The plan seems to he 
purely the careful application of 
scientific methods designed to 
reach the greatest number of 
people at different times. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Wrigley advertising method—a 
it has been from the beginning 
seems to be to have a certain 
definite aim in- view, namely: put- 
ting over the product in a suff- 
cient way and to make the size 
of the appropriation a secondary 
consideration. 


AS MUCH ADVERTISING AS MAY BE 
NEEDED TO SELL 


_ There is no wish here to argue 
in favor of lavishness or waste- 
fulness in advertising. This writer 
believes that a tremendous amount 
of perfectly good money is wasted 
in advertising. Some people go at 
it with the same apparent lack of 
system or reason as was shown by 
hoi polloi during the era of ex- 
travagant buying which we hada 
year or so ago. At least one in- 
stance can be told of a big firm 
going broke largely because it 
spent too much fhoney for certain 
kinds of advertising. In this case 
though, it must be said in all jus- 
tice, more criticism could be made 
of the way in which the money 
was spent rather than the amount 
of the appropriation. 

Just the same, most of the com- 
plaints about the alleged inability 
of advertising to push goods 
across in a big way is caused b 
trying to stretch out a limited ap- 
propriation over too big an area. 

If this is not so, why is it that 
you never hear the really big ad- 
vertisers, of which Wrigley is 4 
type, complain that advertising is 
not delivering? They advertise on 
a broad enough ‘scale to ae 
complish their purpose and then 
they know it is done. 

It is foolish to condemn adver- 
tising merely because a “long, thin 
line” stretched almost to the snap 
ping point does not bring the re 
sults that can come only through 
attack in mass formation. 
would be just as sensible to say¥ 
food is useless because people 
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starve to death for lack of it or 
to declare that food cannot build 
up bone and muscle simply be- 
cause malnutrition causes rickets. 
When advertising fails to do for 
one what it has done for others 
the fault often can be traced not 
to the quality of the advertising 
but to the lack of quantity. 

It is interesting to remember in 
this connection that some manu- 
facturers who give advertising 
the least opportunity are the very 
ones that expect the most from it. 
This is why so many manufac- 
turers run up against obstructions 
when they try to get big city stores 
to feature their goods. 

Wrigley’s gum is to be found 
everywhere because it has been 
advertised so widely that not to 
have it is a liability. No buyer 
or retailer needs to be told that 
there is a consumer demand for 
Spearmint. If some other gum 
manufacturer would come along 
to a department store buyer and 
try to sell him on the strength 
of some advertising he was go- 
ing to do or was doing he would 
fail. Yet this is exactly what is 


attempted by many a manufac- 
turer. 


\ 
THE “FEEL” OF THE ADVERTISING 


The other day the head of a 
big Chicago advertising agency 
was discussing this problem with 
a buyer in Marshall Field’s re- 
tail store. 

“Is it true,” the advertising man 
asked, “that you and the other big 
stores are prejudiced against ad- 
vertised goods?” 

“Absolutely not,” was the 
prompt reply. “But we will not 
buy goods merely because they 
are advertised.” 

There is the nub of the whole 
proposition. 

The big store buyer insists on 
feeling the advertising rather than 
on merely seeing it. The feel is 
what counts. Just because he re- 
fuses to be stampeded when 
shown the plans for an advertis- 
ing campaign he is thought by 
some manufacturers to be preiu- 
diced against their goods. 

“The big store buyer,” said the 
agency man in telling Printers’ 
Ink of the incident, “is just about 
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the smartest being in the world 
when it comes to weighing the 
selling power of advertising and 
gauging the demand for specific 
articles of merchandise. When 
he causes an item to be advertised 
by the store he has got to con- 
sider something vastly more im- 
portant than the sale of that in- 
dividual item and the profit that 
may be gained on it. His task is 
to advertise and push merchandise 
that will bring the largest number 
of people into the store. The 
more people that can be brought 
into the store the larger will be 
the store’s sales in a general way. 

“If the buyer with this stern 
necessity in mind should be led 
into the error’ of featuring goods 
merely because they were adver- 
tised or were going to be advér- 
tised it is easy to see what would 
happen. He would not hold his 
job very long.” 

The writer decided to do a little 
spouting around himself among 
big store buyers to test out the 
conclusions reached by the agency 
man. Three stores were visited 
and a leading buyer in each asked 
the same question as the one the 
agency man asked the Marshall 
Field buyer. 

In every case the answer was 
substantially the same. The big 
store has no prejudice against ad- 
vertised goods. It welcomes them 
and wants them. 

“But the trouble is,” one buyer 
said, “the advertising back of 
many dependable items offered to 
us is only of the half-hearted 
dabbling kind. It falls far short 
of being sufficient to create a de- 
mand or even to let people in gen- 
eral know about the goods. Yes, 
it is a common thing for sales- 
men to try to get me to put in a 
line on the strength of advertis- 
ing that is being planned or car- 
ried out. This is wasted effort. 
If a thing is alive in an ‘advertis- 
ing way it is my business to know 
about it without being told. And 
I believe I can say, entirely with- 
out conceit, that I can feel the 
popular demand for a thing when 
such a demand exists. Otherwise 
I should not be here. If adver- 
tising can create a condition 
whereby wé''are glad to handle a 
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certain meritorious item, it ought 
to be able to do the same thing 
for some of the merchandise we 
turn down. The difference, I sup- 
pose, lies in the fact that some 
manufacturers expect as much 
from a little advertising as they 
should from a great deal.” 

This buyer’s summing up of the 
case will be instantly recognized 
by Wrigley and other successful 
advertisers as being just about 
100 per cent correct. | 

There is: nothing superhuman, 
nothing mystical, about advertis- 
ing. It is a plain open and shut 
proposition of having something 
that the people need and then 
telling them about it in a big 
enough way to make’ them want it. 
When this is done the rest is easy. 
Tht big store buyer then will be 
cager rather than indifferent. If a 
thing is in demand he is going to 
have it. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when there will be no arbitrary 
limit placed on advertising appro- 
priations—not in-the bigger con- 
cerns anyway. The policy in this 
respect will be determined not by 
how little should be spent, but on 
a basis of spending as much as 
may be necessary to accomplish 
the desired end. 

What the business of the coun- 
try needs right now is a new 
baptism with this progressive and 
altogether sensible spirit. 

Add to it definiteness—persis- 
tent hammering away with facts 
rather than theory—and you won't 
hear so much about big stores be- 
ing prejudiced against advertising. 
Neither will you hear so many 
complaints about advertising not 
performing miracles. 





Crowell Publishing Co. Buys 
“The Mentor” 


The Mentor has been purchased by 
The Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, from the Mentor ssociation. 
Sepsuing October 1 the Crowell Com- 
P ny will issue The Mentor, which was 
ormerly issued twice a month, as a 
monthly publication. 





Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of, 


the Guaranty Trust Company, will 
speak on “The Business Outlook” be- 
fore the Junior Advertising Club of 
New York on Friday, October 1. 
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A. B. C. Directors Meet 
in Toronto 


The board of directors of the Audit’ 
Bureau of Circulations changed is 
routine this month, by holding its 
monthly meeting in Toronto. 

One of the matters decided was in 
regard to requiring an answer to the 
question in relation to renewals, which 
has been under discussion for six 
months. At the March meeting it was 
decided to make answer to this question 
mandatory beginning with the state. 
ments for the serie ending December 
31, 1920. So much opposition was 
aroused that at the June meeting it 
was decided that. application of the rule 
be deferred for six months. The op- 
position to the rule on the part of the 
publishers having since that time been 
emphasized, while on the other hand, 
there being no demand on the part 
Chiss A advertiser membership for i 
enforcement, it was unanimously de 
cided at the Toronto meeting to rescind 
the previous resolutions regarding re- 
newals, and that publishers should be 
notified of this rule immediately. 

The rule in regard to gift sub- 
scriptions was changed to read: “Single 
subscr ptions paid for by other than 
the recipent, used as gifts, and rot to 
promote the interests of the donor, 
shall be classed as individual mail sub- 
scriptions, with explanation in Para- 
graph 28 of the existence of such sub- 
a 

fith the December 31, 1920, state- 
ments of farm papers and periodicals, 
the answer to the question regarding 
distribution of circulation according to 
population will become mandatory. 

In the evening a dinnér was given 
by the directors to the Canadian Ad- 
visory Board. 





Philadelphia “‘Press’”’ Bought by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


The Philadelphia Press has been sold 
by Rodman Wanamaker to Cyrus H. K, 
Curtis. 

The Press is the third newspaper to 
be absorbed by the Curtis interests 
since The Public Ledger was acquired 
by Mr. Curtis a few years ago. The 
Press was established August 1, 1857, 
by John W. Forney. Calvin Wells took 
over the newspaper in 1877, and in 
i Charles Emory Smith became its 
editor. 





“Bar Association Journal” 
Moves to Chicago 


The “American Bar 'Assotiation 
Journal,” which has been published 
quarterly in Baltimore, has been moved 
to Chicago and will become a monthly. 
The page size is enlarged to 6%xi0 
inches. James Keeley, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune and later 
of the old Chicago Herald, is manager 
of the magazine, and Robert O. Warner 
has been appointed advertising repre- 
sentative for both the East and West. 
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Why it will pay you to 
do business in 


¢ Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is the point from which 

the largest quantity of goods can be 

Seal of Philadelphia shipped to the most people for the 
smallest outlay of cash. 

Philadelphia has a metropolitan population of 3,000,000. Three 
hours by rail reaches the 3,000,000 people in the Baltimore and 
Washington district, and the 10,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict. A short night ride adds Pittsburgh’s 1,000,000, Buffalo’s 
1,000,000 and Boston’s 2,000,000. 

There are about 20,000,000 people, or one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the United States clustered in seven big Eastern city 
centres, and Philadelphia is without any doubt the central point 
for reaching all with the least possible railroad haul. 

Over 16,000 manufacturing plants furnish remunerative em- 
ployment to an army of the highest types of skilled labor, while 
business organizations of all kinds in Philadelphia total over 
65,000. 

The per capita wealth of Philadelphia is estimated at over 
$6,000, or more than double the average per capita of the United 
States at large. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible con- 
sumers in the Philadelphia territory by concentrating your adver- 
tising in the newspaper “nearly everybody reads” — 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for six months ending April 1, 


1920, as per U. S. Post Office report: 466,732 copies a day. 








‘In No prize, premium, cou- 
9,000,000 saws are 


Philade ipilid pon or other artificial 
early evervt made annually in 


me ae te meee of stimulating das ths tiated 00 
Bullet tin circulation have ever been Philadelphia. 
l 


used by The Bulletin. 
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<€t& SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS }ii 


TheT oledo N ews-Ba 


OLEDO, Ohio’s THIRD city, is located 

in that highly prosperous sweep of terri- 
tory bordering Lake Erie and extending from 
Buffalo to Detroit: 


Toledo is the center of an exceedingly rich agricul- 
tural and fruit country; it is a great coal and grain 
shipping center; it is in the midst of, the oil and] ,, 
natural gas district; it is the location of important | jy 
industries, among which are factories producing | 
automobiles, glass, bicycles, coffee, flour, and a wide SX 
range of iron and steel products. fa 





Tf) 


The Toledo News-Bee is a three-cent afternoon 
newspaper. Established .in 1875, it is the leading 
advertising medium, having a 92% to 95% coverage 
of Toledo’s English-reading homes. 


“es News-Bee has a greater CITY circulation than 


than any other Toledo newspaper. 


The News-Bee has a greater city CARRIER and home- 
reaching circulation than any other Toledo newspaper. 


HE News-Bee has a greater circulation in the city 

and outside cities and towns COMBINED than any 
other Toledo newspaper. Only on r. f. d. routes does 
any other Toledo newspaper exceed The News-Bee in 
circulation. 


a a) 


The News-Bee has never used premiums or circulation 
contests to increase or maintain its circulation. 


The Promotion Department of The News-Bee furnishes 
route lists of dealers and renders all reasonable co- 











operation which the needs of the advertiser indicate. Ne 
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awe Newspapers are active in dealing with the 
vast variety of subjects which affect their local com- 
munities. They not only expose the existing bad things 
but they propose new and better things. 


Scripps Newspapers have a large following of loyal, 
faithful readers, a total daily circulation of one million. 


The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press 
Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post 
Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 
Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 
Houston Press 

Los Angeles Record 


Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 
Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 

San Diego Sun 

San Francisco Daily News 
Seattle Star 

Spokane Press 
Tacoma Times 

Terre Haute Post 
Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago Office: 1st Nati. Banx Btipe. 
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If you want 


FACTS 


Before Spending Your 
Dollars for ° Automobile 
Advertising in Chicago— 


STUDY THESE FIGURES 


Automobile Lineage in the 6-day Field in 
Chicago newspapers, for the months of 
June, July and August, 1920: 


EE EY Fa wd Uk ads. db06's dense 202,851 lines 
SN pits Mbier dais sine bse tna vee 194,013 “ 
PE fc Guo bubadsebécoakbbvsbiedsdées 70,703 “ 
ORES epee ae eee 6.175 “ 
I fee heats ne pas eelyedcabnind 107,983 “ 

| rere 587262 “ 


Arguments prove nothing. Figures prove 
facts, and these figures establish one fact be- 
yond all question: 


That in giving The Chicago Daily 
News precedence in the six-day field, 
the leading passenger car and motor 
truck and accessory manufacturers 
of America have recognized the sell- 
ing strength behind the powerful 
circulation that definitely makes— 


| The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Management Begins to See What 
Labor Wants 


How Advertising Inside the Phant Helps Change Industrial Policies 


By Roy Dickinson 


OE VOORHEES is a commis- 

sion merchant: in New York, 
and he told me a story last week 
which has a moral to it. It 
supposed to be a joke, but thimk 
it over. 

A certain big mill in New Eng- 
land refused to accept a good 
sized order from him for the rea- 
son that it would interfere with its 
plans for shutting down! 

To touch for a minute on the 
hackneyed capital-labor subject, 
let us remark that capital and la- 
bor are thinking too much alike 
on a whole lot of subjects. 

Pete Sanovitch says, when his 
statement is translated: “I am 
working too much. If I work hard 
I will be all through with the 
work, The warehouses will be 
full and I won’t have a job until 
all the goods are sold. The best 
dope for me is to string out my 
work and make my job sure. It’s 
up to me to be sure not to do 
anything somebody else can do, so 
that he will have a job, too.” 

The coat maker imagines there 
are only so many coats in the 
world to be made. Therefore he 
will string out the job. The hat 
maker believes there are only so 
many hats in the world to be 
worn; therefore he won’t make 
them any faster than he thinks 
they can be worn. In many other 
lines the worker carefully argues 
himself into a state of mind where 
under-production on his part looks 
like a good idea. On the other 
hand, here is Frederick De 
Puyster, chairman of the board of 
directors, of a big mill. He repre- 
sents the capital invested there 
and sometimes he is apt to talk 
like this: 

“A company’s steady market is 
one of the first things you've got 
to be sure of. It costs us so much 


in wages, raw material, overhead 
and selling expense to put the 
thing we make on the market: 





I’ve got to keep may eyes on this 
market and as soon as J see that 
the factery is making more goods 
thaw the market takes, ] have to 
shut up my plant, because other- 
wise Pll have to sell at a lower 
price and we'll lose all our profit. 
We won’t be able to sell at a 
lower price unless I cut wages, 
and if I do that, I will have a 
strike on my hands. So not being 
able to do this, the only thing for 
me to do is to close the plant up 
tight.” 

‘ Frederick De Puyster is shocked 
when he hears tales of the limita- 
tion of production on labor’s part. 
When ingenuity and capital have 
been expended in the construction 
of labor saving machinery, it 
seems horrible and shocking that 
it isn’t always allowed by labor 
to turn out products to the limit 
of its capacity. He talks about 
it at his club—this shocking thing 
of the under-production of labor, 
and his fellow employers agree 
with him. Then on the way to 
the eighteenth hole they talk about 
the danger of over-production on 
the manufacturer’s part and agree 
that it would be a very bad thing 
and that production must be reg- 
ulated so that they will not pile 
up a “surplus of unsalable goods.” 


LESS SUSPICION AND MORE WHOLE- 
SOULED WORK 


Instead of thinking in opposite 
directions, capital and labor in 
many plants to-day are thinking 
along the same lines. And they 
are both wrong. They seem to 
differ only on what amount of 
effort will cause over-production 
and who shall decide the limit 
They never stop to think about 
the match that everyone uses in 
the household to-day and which 
a few years agd was an article 
used only by the wealthy. Sup- 
pose at some period in the de- 
velopment wise men said that the 
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market for matches had been sup- 
plied and that there was grave 
danger of over-production in the 
near future. Some people un- 
doubtedly did make dire predic- 
tions. They always do in every 
business. It is always hard to 
comprehend that a market can 
seldom be saturated. It was 
proved six years ago that the 
population could use only a certain 
definite amount of automobiles, 
even if the cars were given away 
free and a further sum presented 
at the time for fuel and repairs. 
Clothing, houses, shoes, hats, type- 
writers, the markets for all can 
be analyzed and a fixed limit 
placed, and all would be equally 
unreliable limits. The prophets al- 
ways forget that the whole pro- 
ductive machinery of the world 
cannot be turned upon any one 
given section. Unless something 
happens to the birth rate, produc- 
tion is apt to remain far in the 
rear to keep up even its present 
ratio of deficiency. 
Under-consumption is possible— 
over-production is practically im- 
possible. Ask the telephone com- 
pany how the predictions of ten 
years ago regarding over-produc- 
tion of its instruments worked out 
—ask it how present production is 
keeping up with demand and what 
it thinks of the future. The man- 
ufacturer who goes ahead on the 
basis of trying to put his product 
into his buyer’s hands at a con- 
tinuously lower price will never 
have to fear over-production. 
Now listen, if you have won- 
dered what these economic facts 
have to do with advertising inside 
the plant, and with mutual educa- 
tion by advertising. The firm that 
has the lowest recorded labor 
turnover of any plant in the world 
employing over a thousand men 
is the White Motor Company, of 
Cleveland. It has sold itself and 
the workmen on the idea that 
over-production is a misnomer. for 
under-consumption. It has proved 
by publishing the facts to the men 
that a rise in plant production 
means a rise in wages; and con- 
tinuously lower prices to the 
buyer. All the facts as to the fac- 
tory value of output, average 


weekly earningsthasedwom: fifty-one 
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weeks of continuous work during 
the year, and total wages, and the 
relation of them to each other 
and to profits are published con. 
tinually to the workers. Commit. 
tees are formed of workers and 
management in which the produc. 
tion problem and its relation to 
wages, prices and profits are dis- 
cussed. Every worker in the em- 
ploy of the company is made to 
see that the hope and future ‘of 
each man and the company lie in 
steadily increased production. It 
is surely obvious that the White 
company couldn’t teach the work- 
men the value of sound economic 
principles in production unless it 
believed in them, and managed on 
that basis. 

Management in the American 
Multigraph Sales Company also 
learned some extra facts about 
management in its advertising 
campaign to the “market within 
the plant.” No firm can carry on 
such a campaign if the manage- 
ment is sincere without getting 
much valuable information, and if 
management tries’ to put over a 
fake on its own men by advertis- 
ing, it comes the. some sort of 
cropper as does any man to-day 
who thinks advertising can put 
over a commercial lie on_ the 
American people. 


PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT HAS AWN 
OPEN POLICY 


Capital, labor and management 
are getting together to realize that 
wages and profits both must come 
out of production and the sale of 
the product to the community. It 
has..come to be a well-established 
fact that advertising can do a 
great deal to carry over to the 
workers the spirit of the manage- 
ment and capital in the plant. 
Hundreds of firms at the present 
time, by posters, pay envelope 
stuffers, employees’ magazines, 
and national advertising, are doing 
all they can to sell either a labor 
policy or an idea to their workers. 

A curious thing is happening in 
some plants in this connection, It 
has happened in the past in the 
advertising of certain products, 
and it is happening to-day in the 
sale of the new~ product—the 
spirit of progressive managerflent. 
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There have been many cases 
chronicled in Printers’ INK 
where putting a name and a trade- 
mark on the goods and advertising 
them nationally have made the 
manufacturer live up to his claims, 
and have thus greatly improved 
his product. Exactly the same 
thing is now happening in the in- 
side advertising to employees of 
a labor policy and the funda- 
mentals of economics. The repre- 
sentatives of management in a 
well-organized business, realizing 
that both wages and profits come 
out of production, often discover 
that capital and labor in the busi- 
ness they are managing are quar- 
relling over a wrong idea. That 
instead of co-operating to build up 
a larger fund of production for 
distribution, they are in ignorance 
co-operating to destroy what 
brings profits to all factors in 
the industry. It is usually man- 
agement that runs the advertising 
campaigns to the workers in the 
plants. On the other hand, the 


plan is often decided by the board 
of directors. Capital makes the 
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plan; management is required to 
carry it out and get it over. 
Sometimes the plan, be it bonus, 
profit sharing, co-operative com- 
missary, or what not, may be so 
constructed that the board thinks 
it ought to make everyone of the 
employees immediately gurgle with 
joy and thank the board in a few 
well chosen words for the won- 
derful thing done for them. The 
workers may feel, on the other 
hand, that the plan would be ad- 
mirable for a group of well- 
trained, well-fed seals, but that it 
doesn’t work where human beings 
are concerned. Sometimes the 
plan is a dandy, but it needs the 
best kind of advertising to put it 
over. In other cases the plan is 
bad, just as bad as other fake 
goods would be, and a firm that 
is going to do some national ad- 
vertising in these days would 
scarcely think of investing several 
hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising a trade-mark on goods 
that wouldn’t stand up under the 
test of use. 
What happens in inside adver- 
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tising? Advertising has itself be- 
come the guarantee of the mer- 
chandise it advertises and of 
plant betterment. Through per- 
sonal salesmanship by the fore- 
man, pay envelope _ stuffers, 
posters, employees’ magazines, mo- 
tion pictures, or one of the other 
various methods used to influence 
men’s minds within the plant, the 
plan is presented. Almost imme- 
diately the inquiries come in just 
as they do in any other advertis- 
ing campaign, and the reaction 
upon the buyer—in this case the 
man who works with his hands—is 
immediately discovered. Perhaps 
management at the start has in 
mind only a new lunchroom, or 
better lighting. It immediately 
gets into closer contact through 
advertising, and ‘while the old- 
fashioned handshake which made 
industry of thirty years ago so 
different from to-day isn’t brought 
back at once, contact leads to bet- 
ter plans and better understanding. 

A case in point. A concern in 
the Middle West had a real “up- 
lift” man on its board of direc- 
tors. ' He sponsored and put over 


a plan for a model restaurant with 


free meals, a different complete 
luncheon each day. The advertis- 
ing consisted in pay envelope en- 
closures and bulletin notices, and 
the “coupon” was a request for 
comments and suggestions. It was 
found out after a week that the 
employees didn’t want free food. 
They wanted and appreciated the 
convenience of a restaurant, but 
they wanted to select their own 
foods and they wanted to pay for 
what they ate. A man’s self re- 
» spect couldn’t be changed by an 
uplifter in the directors’ room, and 
it took inside advertising to make 
the thing right by hearing from 
the customer. 

A good friend recently summed 
up in a letter the tendency of ad- 
vertising to help in this, its new- 
est use. He was writing about 
one of America’s largest employers 
of labor. 

“I have thought a great deal of 
the possible selfish element be- 
hind his present efforts with 
labor,” he said. “Nevertheless, 
such things as group insurance, 
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stores, and the like, represent a 
big advance on what he’ did he. 
fore. Some of the things he js 
saying about co-operation in ip 
dustry are good things. I hay 
treasured the hope in connection 
with them that the same thing 
would happen that has happened 
with so many advertisers. They 
started out with only average 
business ideas and ethics, but ad- 
vertising made them over, because 
they found that maximum profit 
lay in living up to their advertis- 
ing. I believe that propaganda or 
advertising to employees is going 
to have the same effect on many 
employers. 

“There is a temptation to in- 
sincere and dishonest propaganda, 
but the only way an employer 
can make any work with em- 
ployees pay permanently is by liy- 
ing up to the things he preachgs, 
Some of the things he says now 
may sound strange, coming from 
him,, but if he says them long 
enough, he’ll sell them to himself 
as well as to his audience, just 
because of the psychology of it 
The employees’ magazines mainly 
absorb me because I| see in thema 
force to make over management 
in this country ip a manner eimi- 
lar to that in which advertising 
has made over a large section of 
American business, in respect to 
spirit and ethics.” 

A year ago one of the most 
progressive merchandisers and ad- 
vertisers in America proved in a 
talk to his own industry how ad- 
vertising had brought into his 
business more security of mar- 
kets and stability of production, 
higher ethics in Practice, and 
above all better service to the pub- 
lic. The safebreaker is a man 
who doesn’t want his name. in 
the city directory. Light has al- 
ways helped destroy bad growth. 
Management when it starts to ad- 
vertise its plan will first live up 
to it in detail, and then gradually 
improve the thing it has to sell. 
This has been its history in mer- 
chandising—it will repeat withia 
the plant. And out of better man- 
agement will come again better 
service and lower prices to the 


public. 
oat 
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Height of Efficiency 


“Our copy of the JOURNAL 
is read monthly by twelve 
members of our family,—from 
a boy of ten to a man of 
seventy-five—from my little 
son to my grandfather—and 
then the worn copy is put 
away to be saved for future 
generations. "—Mrs. Harry 


Kass, Idaho. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influ- 
ence all the other consumers 
in that family, is the height 
of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 35 Years a Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Made to meet the tests 
of transportation 


That is the average amount paid weekly 
by our railroads and express companies in 
loss-and-damage claims. 


A MILLION dollars a week lost in shipping ! 


Yet it’s not all the carriers’ fault, by any means. 
Immensely increased production and limited 
carrying facilities mean unavoidable congestion 
and overloading. 


These conditions impose terrific tests on every 
shipment—from the time it leaves your factory 
until its delivery to the dealer. Unless a wide 
margin of safety has been established, the shipping 
case will give way under the strain. 


That is why it is so dangerous today to ship.in 
cases which merely comply with the traffic regu- 
lations—to feel that the boxmaker’s certificate 
alone is an adequate guarantee. Today, more 
than ever, your shipping cases should be designed 
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specifically to carry your goods.- They should be 
built by experts. 


Solving shipping problems for 
the leaders in every industry 


Because of its broad experience in solving ship- 
ping problems for the leaders in every industry, 
the Robert Gait‘ Company is, especially qualified to 
offer expert assistance and advice. 


We can decide without prejudice whether your 
goods should be carried in corrugated or fibre 
cases, for we manufacture both. Often, by re- 
arranging the units within the case, we can cut 
your freight costs considerably. We can deter- 
mine exactly what the weight and dimensions of 
your cases should be. 


With our fifty-five years of printing experience, 
we can reproduce your identifying trademark in 
colors on every case—thus adding advertising 
value and affording extra protection against loss 
in transit. We can advise you as to the best 
method of sealing your shipments. And the cases. 
which we design for you will meet even abnormal 
strains safely, and minimize delivery failures. 


We control the whole process of manufacture, 
from wood-pulp to finished product. We operate 
our own paper-mills, make our own inks and glues, 
maintain our own art, engraving, printing, litho- 
graphing departments. Our chemistry depart- 
ment regulates and improves our processes, and 
tests our finished products. We operate the 
largest plant of its kind in the world. 


With its facilities, we are prepared to offer a 
complete service for packaging and displaying 
your goods—folding boxes, labels, shipping cases, 
window display advertising—giving unity to your 
product from factory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








“Copy is the Life-blood of 
Advertising” 


So said an authority on the subject. 
But what good is the best copy when 
placed in the wrong medium? Too 
many campaigns—too much excellent 
copy has not proved up to expecta- 
tions because it was not published in 
a medium where it would do the 
most good. 


In Milwaukee there is one right 
medium—the dominant newspaper 
that will take your message before 
4 out of 5 of Milwaukee’s English- 
speaking families—in their homes. 


With the exclusive use of the Journal 
you cover Milwaukee thoroughly, 
quickly, at one cost. No other publi- 
cation is needed. Copy in the Journal 
lives because the Journal is the right 
medium—the medium where your 
copy will accomplish the most. 


Send for particulars and market 
analysis in relation to your product 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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A Short, Compact Line Means 
Quick, Paying Turnover 


Are You Thinking of Adding Another Product to Your Line? 


Think! 


Think Again! 
By Christopher James 


OME years ago I was connected 
S with a concern which, every 
“bought up,” as it 
phrased it, one or more of its 
competitors. Invariably it devel- 
oped that these small and usually 
not very successful competitors 
had a much longer list of “brands” 
than had the large and successful 
concern which absorbed them. On 
one occasion I commented on that 
fact to one of my associates. 
“That’s what’s wrong with them,” 
said he. “They make so many dif- 
ferent articles that they get all 
tangled up. The brands don’t sup- 
plement one another—they com- 
pete with one another.” 

In more recent years I was, for 
three years, in very close contact 
with a company which manufac- 
tures office equipment. This com- 
pany was just emerging from semi- 
bankruptcy, due to the fact that 
“it made too many things.” It ac- 
tually made—and tried to keep in 
stock, the year round—no less than 
4,000 different articles! Some of 
these were in constant demand and 
the money invested in them was 
turned over several times a year. 
Others—and there were hundreds 
of them—were slow sellers and 
the money invested in them was 
locked up for months. The busi- 
ness could not stand the strain. 
A change in management was 
made. One of the first things the 
new president did was to “chuck” 
the slow sellers and concentrate 
on the lines for which there was a 
steady demand. 

The most striking illustration I 
know of of the folly of making 
too many things is that of a con- 
cern manufacturing equipment for 
acertain branch of industry. For 
very good reasons, I do not wish 
to be too specific. This concern 


year or two, 


prided itself on its ability to “fill 
If buyers wanted a 


all orders.” 
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“cabinet” (I’ll call it that) twelve 
feet eight inches, or fifteen feet 
four inches, or twenty-two feet 
nine inches long, they could have 
it. If it wasn’t in stock the manu- 
facturer was quite willing to make 
it. And his prices for an odd- 
length cabinet were not out of pro- 
portion to those he asked for 
standard lengths. 

The result of this way of doing 
business was that, in time, the 
manufacturer had on hand—and 
in many cases had had on hand 
for years—a great many odd- 
length cabinets. These_ cabinets 
occupied space which could have 
been used for other purposes. Not 
only that, they represented so 
much money that was tied up. 


PROFITS OF THE BUSINESS LEAKED 
AWAY IN ODD JOBS 


The business was regarded as 
prosperous. Year after year its 
sales increased. But its profits did 
not. Its financial backer, who was 
not himself actively engaged in 
the business, knew that something 
was wrong. He could not put his 
finger on the trouble. Finally, he 
brought in a new manager. In- 
less than two months the new man 
reported in about these words: 
“You should standardize your out- 
put. You must manufacture in 
units of two feet, three feet and 
six inches. If a buyer wants a 
cabinet fourteen feet nine inches 
long tell him you cannot give it 
to him at any price, but that you 
can let him have one fourteen feet 
six inches long (four units of 
three feet, one of two feet and 
one of six inches) or fifteen feet 
long (five units of three feet).” 

Overnight, almost, the business 
was changed and the number of 


“standard parts” was reduced from 


several hundred to a score or less. 
I wish you could have seen the 
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smile that spread over the owner’s 
face when he examined the state- 
ment of that year’s business. 

The objection to making “too 
many things” or adding new lines 
is not because of the manufac- 
turing problems involved. They 
can be met easily enough. The 
real trouble is in the sales end of 
the business. The average sales 
manager finds it difficult to give 
just the right amount of attention 
to the sale of several different 
products. One or two or three 
are certain to get more (or less) 
of his time than they should. If 
that is true of the sales manager, 
how much more true is it of the 
traveling salesmen? They are only 
too apt to concentrate on the lines 
that are easiest to sell. 


“ 


TWO BUSINESSES CANT BE CON- 
DUCTED AS ONE 


As I write, the case of a very 
successful manufacturing concern 
comes to my mind. Some years 
ago, this concern added a new 
product to its list. Not only did 
it build a new factory in which 
the new product was made, but it 
employed a new sales manager, 
new traveling salesmen and a new 
advertising manager. In other 
words, to all intents and purposes, 
it duplicated its organization from 
end to end. This may seem like 
going to extremes. Perhaps it 
was. But the new product was a 
success, It is a “best seller.” 

Offhand, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that because the new prod- 
uct is made of the same materials 
as are the old products; because 
the sales channels are the same; 
because the methods of manufac- 
ture are not unlike that success is 
a foregone conclusion. It is not. 
As certain as death and taxes, 
some unexpected twist arises. List 
all the possibilities you can think 
of, figure out ways and means of 
getting around them and calmly 
make up your mind that the one 
possibility you have not thought 
of will turn up. So I say, Think! 
Think again! 


L. D. Van Doran, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, is now general manager 
of Petroleum News, of Chicago. 
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Salesmen to Ask Fare 
Reduction 


The 600,000 members cf the Inter. 
national Federation of Commercial 
Travelers’ Organizations, as well as the 
employers, will exert their influence to 
have a law passed looking to the re 
duction of railroad fares to salesmen, 
At the travelers’ convention at Atlantic 
City the secretary, D. K. Clink, of Chi- 
cago, voiced the opinion of the dele. 
gates when he made this suggestion, 
Mr. Clink further suggested that sales 
men should be sold some sort of com- 
mutation book at two and a half cents 
a mile, the books to be interchangeable, 
but not transferable. The travelers 
will also protest against the 50 per 
cent increase in Pullm man fares and the 
20 per cent increase in charges for 
extra baggage. 

The convention also took action fav- 
oring a nation-wide move to have State 
legislation regulating hotel rates, com- 
pelling hotels to post the tariff in 
rooms and requiring twenty days’ 
notice to change it. 


“P, I.” in France, Equips for 


Work at Home 


Socrete Anonym DE PuBLICATIONS 
PERIODIQUES 

Paris, Sept. 10, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Please discontinue my foreign sub- 
scription upon expiration, as I ex 
soon to be home again in New York 
and will then send you the new ad- 
dress, and notify you of my future 
connections. 

It has certainly been a welcome link 
with doings and changes at home, as 
well as with the progress of the adver- 
tising profession, to have PrtnTers’ 
InK come to my desk every week, here 
in my quaint little office overlooking 
the Seine. 

Thanks to P. I., I will return home 
ready to take up new work without 
lost motion, instead of being two 
years behind the march of advertising 
progress. 


1920. 


Louis H. FrouMan, 


R. H. Waldo with American 
Association of Contractors 


Richard H. Waldo, formerly general 
manager of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers, and 
at one time general manager of the 
New York Tribune, and advertising 
manager of Good Housekee ing, is now 
making a business and industrial sur 
vey for the American Association of 
Contractors. 


“In the Good Will Ledger,” by Ar 
thur A. Higgins, which appeared in 
Printers’ InK of September 16, 1920, 
was originally an address which Mr. 
Higgins delivered before the New Eng 
land Gas Engineers’ convention. The 
article was reprinted by Printers’ Ink 
from Gas Age. 
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A Teapot as an Entering Wedge 
for National Advertising 


American Maker Seeks to Pre-empt a Market Formerly Held by England 
and the Continent 


By C. E. Hilborn 


two years and if there are 
10,000,000 in use in the United 
States, then there is a potential 
market for 5,000,000 pots a year 
without figuring on 
converting the other 
10,000,000 ‘families to 
tea- drinking or on 
the possibilities of 
foreign trade. 

The Hall China 
Company believes 
there is a market 
here worth reaching 
out for, and it has 
begun a national ad- 
vertising campaign 
with that end in. view. 

Most teapots are 
made of the same 
ware as flower-pots 
—a soft, fragile clay, 
which is covered 
with a gloss. These 
pots have come from 
England, the land of 
tea-drinkers, and to 
some extent from the 
Continent. The for- 
eign manufacturers 
are unable to supply 


I‘ the average life of a teapot is 


new product. To the body colors 
of the regular ware there has been 
added decorations in gold. 
National distribution was an ac- 
complished fact before the cam- 
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the demand since the 
war put them so far 
behind in production. 


HALL CHINA CO, 660 Walnut Sr, East Liverpoo:, Ohic 








This American’ pot- 
tery company sees an 
opportune time for 


HALLS, TRAP OTS 





introducing its line. 

It has had an es- 
tablished. market in 
cooking china, such:as casseroles, 
custards. welsh rarebits, etc., with 
the hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and clubs. 

In the national campaign to the 
private consumer the company is 
falling back on the prestige which 
it has established with the hotels 
and similar patrons of the past. 

The teapot which is being of- 
fered to the private consumer is a 


A TRADE-MARKED TEAPOT SEEKS SALES TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


paign to the consumer was begun. 
Preceding and overlapping this 
was a campaign in the trade pa- 
pers of the field. The latter cam- 
paign stresses both the established 
reputation of the company in the 
cooking-china field and also the 
advantage to the dealer in han- 
dling nationally advertised goods. 

The helps to the dealer consist 
of counter-display cards, folders 
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showing the pots in colors, of en- 
velope stuffer size, and electros. 
With the dealers’ needs in mind, 
the electros have been made in a 
size which permit their being used 
separately as single-column ads, 
with the dealer’s name at the bot- 
tom, or they may be made part of 
a large-space ad in which the mer- 
chant desires also to feature his 
other lines. 

The Hall China Company fig- 
ures, as the estimate in the open- 
ing paragraph would indicate, that 
the teapot field itself is big enough 
to justify national advertising, and 
the present twelve-month cam- 
paign will be confined to that line. 

In seeking practically its firsi 
outlet to the private-consumer 
field by means of the decorated- 
teapot line, however, the company 
is choosing only the line of least 
resistance. It expects to follow 
this by featuring the rest of the 
line, probably both plain and deco- 
rated cooking and baking dishes 
of china for table service. 


Investing Company Predicts 
Increased Advertising 


The Royal Securities Corporation, a 
Canadian investing institution, in a cir- 
cular to customers predicts that adver- 
tising, because of its efficacy, is cer- 
tain to increase in volume. 

“It has to be borne in mind,” it is 
said, “that commodities and _ services 
which are advertised form a constantly 
increasing proportion of the total of 
commodities and services consumed to- 
day by the American and Canadian pub- 
lic. Competition between these vari- 
ous goods and services is exceptionally 
keen, and is carried on in many cases 
almost wholly by means of advertise- 
ment. . The advertiser has been habitu- 
ated to the use of much larger space 
and the expenditure of a larger pro- 
portion of his revenue upon advertise- 
ment, and is regularly finding this ex- 
penditure profitable. The advertising 
methods of certain new and important 
industries—the motion picture, the auto- 
mobile, the mechanical musical instru- 
ment, the patent food—are affording a 
lesson to industries hitherto more ‘con- 
servative,’ and are in fact compelling 
them to follow suit. The list of indus- 
tries which are already beginning to 
learn this lesson, and which may be 
confidently looked to for a great in- 
crease in their advertising expenditure 
in the future, is long and growing; it 
includes railways, steamships and hotels, 
book publishers, banking and insurance 
companies, educationa institutions, 
churches, entertainment purveyors of 
every kind, and a score of others, 
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Prather-Allen Co., New 
deol ¢ 5 
Cincinnati Agency 

The Prather-Allen Advertising Com- 
pany, a new Cincinnati agency, will 
begin business on October 1. Richard 
L. Prather is president and Douglas 
M. Allen is vice-president and secre- 
tary of the new agency. 

Mr. Prather, who was for five years 
advertising manager of the Thomas G. 
Plant ompany, “Queen Quality” 
Shoes, has been engaged in advertising 
agency work in Cincinnati during the 
last two years. Mr. Allen; who was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of The Fleischmann Company, yeast, 
has also been engaged in agency work 
in Cincinnati. 


F. B. Barnett, President, 
“Buildings and Building 
Management” 


Frank B. Barnett, for sixteen years 
with Class Journal Company, has pur- 
chased an interest and has been elected 
president of Buildings and Building 
Management, Chicago. Fred D. Por- 
ter and John C. Langtry retain their 
active interests. Mr. Baynett will rep- 
resent Buildings and Building Manage- 
ment in the Eastern territory, with 
headquarters in New York. 








Agency for “Crayola” Adver- 
tising 

_The Binney & Smith Company, New 

York, maker of “Crayola” crayons, has 

placed its advertising account with 

The Harry Porter Company, New York 

advertising agency. 


Harry Scott Joins Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap 


Harry H. Scott, formerly of the 
sales promotion department of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., has joined the copy 
staff of Klau-Van ietersom-Dunlap 
Inc., Milwaukee. 


Kobbé Gets News Account 


Inecto, Inc., manufacturer of “In- 
ecto Rapid,” hair coloring, has placed 
its advertising with Philip Kobbé Com- 
pany, Inc. A-~ general campaign will 
be conducted. 


E. J. Sirmay Joins Koch 
Agency 
Emery J. Sirmay, formerly a copy 
writer with the Matteson, Fogarty, Jor- 
dan Company, Chicago, is now with 
the Otto J. Koch Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee. 


Airplane Certainly Here Now! 
LOST—Flying over New York, antique 
gold bracelet, family heirloom. Please 
return Aerial Booking Office, Waldorf 
Hotel.—New York Times. 
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CAPITALIZING THE 
: COAL CRISIS 


Coal operators are faced with the necessity 
of increasing coal production, in order that they 
may keep in step with the increase in coal trans- 
port capacity which the growing demand will 
inevitably foster. 





With labor difficulties at the mines seemingly 
interminable, the necessity of developing and 
maintaining the utmost mechanical efficiency in 
coal production is proportionately urgent. 


Every manufacturer and advertising man 
promoting the sale of any product among the 
vast variety of materials and manufactured 
commodities used or adaptable to meet the 
multifarious needs of a modern coal mining 
operation should NOW be capitalizing this 
pressure on the coal producer. 


COAL AGE affords the most efficient, com- 
prehensive and economical means of advertising 
to the coal operators and their buying execu- 
tives. 


| McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


COAL AGE is One of the Eleven McGRAW-HILL 


Engineering Publications. 
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“JEWS 


“pas literary pages of the 
‘Day, the ‘Jewish Morning 
Journal, the ‘Forward’ and the 
‘Jewish Daily News’ are unique 
and incomparable, in America 
today. .. They are so because 
they are replete with that first 
virtue of modern literature: 
they are true, completely true, 
to life.” 
This opinion in The New 
Republic (Sept. 1, 1920) casts 
a light on the Jewish press and 
the Jewish reading public 
which is of exceptional interest 
to national advertisers. 


Sept. 30, 1920 


Whatever may be your adver- 
tising appeal, you are assured 
of being sympathetically un- 
derstood by the Jewish public. 
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MARKET 


URROUNDED by “reading 
matter” that fairly pulsates 
with the life of America and 
the world, your advertisement 
in the Jewish newspapers is 
certain to be read. A Jewish 
reader reads his favorite news- 
paper, not merely glances at 
the “score.” 


The combined circulation of the four 
great Jewish newspapers published in 
New York offers to national adver- 
tisers the pick of the Jewish buying 
public—at a rate per thousand that is 
astonishingly low. 


Consult the Big Four of Jewish 
Journalism in America, published in 
New York, about your advertising and 
merchandising problems in the Jewish 
market. 

Jewish Daily Forward 


The Day-Warheit Jewish Morning Journal 
Jewish Daily News 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT NEWSPAPER? 





Kin Hubbard, originator 


and author of Abe Martin 
is a News staff man 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, 























Reader Interest Isn’t 
Built in a Day 


Abe Martin, an original feature of The 
News for years, doesn’t typify the 1920 
Hoosier, but “Abe” grips them intensely. 
This is but one of the many elements 
of this great newspaper that has built 
a reader interest which isn’t written 
into the rate card. 


The Indianapolis News 


First in SNational cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


New York Office FRANK T. CARRCLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager 1 J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building First National Bank Bldg. 





ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 





USE NEWSPAPERS 
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Largest Non-Retailing Shoe Firm 
Turns to Consumer 
Advertising 
McElwain Company Drops Its 25-Year-Old Policy and Starts Big 


National Campaign to Secure Good Will and Other 
Advantages of Publicity 


By Edward T. Tandy 


I; would be hard to find any- 
thing like a parallel to the 
remarkable situation which the 
W. H. McElwain Company, of Bos- 
ton, has now set out to remedy 
by means of national advertising. 
The cure may seem natural and 
simple enough to those accus- 
tomed to use it, but it involves a 
veritable revolution for the house 
of McElwain. 

Here is a vast concern, so im- 
mense that it is accredited with 
being the largest of its kind in the 
world. And, outside of the trade, 
its name—instead of being sy- 
nonymous with its product—is 
practically unknown. Yet what 
McElwain makes is, not some- 
thing bought in enormous quan- 
tity by only a few individuals, but 
something of universal need— 
shoes, men’s and boys’ shoes. 

Nearly 40,000 men and boys in 
this country buy McElwain shoes 
every buying day of the year. 
Every week an average of almost 
a quarter of a million men and 
boys buy McElwain shoes. Yet 
of this yearly average of some- 
thing like 12,000,000 buyers of 
McElwain shoes few, if any, have 
ever heard of the name of the 
makers of those shoes. 

It seems so incredible that the 
name of this great shoe. house 
should be unknown that I thought 
I would make a kind of test. On 
Fifth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween Forty-second and Thirty- 
fourth Streets, I accosted ten men, 
of the type that buys the sort of 
shoes McElwain makes, and asked 
them if they had ever heard of 
McElwain shoes. Of course my 
question was put a little less 
bluntly and more politely than 
that. Not one of these ten men, 
met by chance in the crowd, could 





recall ever having heard the name 
of McElwain company as a maker 
of shoes. 

I was going to continue my test 
but dropped it after talking to 
one other man. The reply of this 
eleventh man was _ illuminating. 
Remember, McElwain has_ been 
making shoes for a quarter of a 
century and is doing more than 
$50,000,000 worth of business a 
year in men’s and boys’ shoes, and 
those shoes are sold in as many as 
25,000 stores throughout the coun- 
try. Now listen to the reply of 
my eleventh man. 

“McElwain! Why, yes; they’re 
the new people, aren’t they? I 
saw an ad of theirs the other day 
in a newspaper. I noticed there 
was an accent mark under the 
‘El’ in the name, and I thought 
that was a good idea. I’m a Scots- 
man myself, and know that a lot 
of folk have difficulty in pronounc- 
ing some of our names. McElwain, 
yes; they’re new people.” 

McE!wain—the “new” people! 

In .the trade this house has a 
good will, a dealer good will, 
which is superb. That good will 
makes McElwain salesmen think 
in terms of Cadillacs and Pierce- 
Arrows and country estates to 
which some day to retire. But of 
consumer good will? It would be 
wrong to say that the McElwain 
Company has absolutely no con- 
sumer good will at all—at the 
same time it has absolutely none 
that the customer can effectively 
use, none that the consumer can 
express otherwise than by some 
such phrases as, “Give me a pair 
like those I bought last time—I 
don’t know what make they were, 
there was no name on them—but 
they were all right and I want 
some more like them.” 
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Selling the idea of advertising 
to McElwain, which had done 
without it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and done pretty weil at that, 
was no easy task at any point. 
From members of the board to 
fine old salesmen, who did not 
understand advertising, there 
wére men to whom the idea of 
advertising was only that of do- 


(There are cheaper shoes 
than 


Twain Shoes seacores 


| but none that are less expensive 
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thirty-four of the principal cities 
of the United States. 

Side by side with this consumer 
campaign there will run a dealer 


campaign, four-page inserts in 
four colors, in the shoe trade 
papers. 


An additional feature, unusual 
and noteworthy in these days of 
labor unrest, is to be a campaign 
of advertisements in 
the local newspapers 
in the cities where 
the company’s facto- 
ries are located. These 
advertisements are 
solely for the inspira- 
tion of the 7,5C0 em- 
ployees. 

The business was 
founded by W. H. 
McElwain, a young 
man of vision, whose 
sole capital consisted 
of the idea of giv- 
ing the utmost value 
in shoes at a medium 
price, and an in- 
domitable energy that 








knew no limit to the 
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A GREAT SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY STARTS TO 
INTRODUCE ITSELF TO THE PUBLIC 


ing something which was not dig- 
nified enough for, nor in keeping 
with, the high business policies 
and principles of the house. 

The McElwain national cam- 
paign, reported to be the biggest 
ever undertaken by a shoe manu- 
facturer, opened ‘last week with a 
double-page spread in a weekly 
of national circulation. This 
opening gun is said to be one of 
the largest magazine shoe adver- 
tisements ever published. In addi- 
tion to other double-page spreads 
and single pages, large space, run- 
ning from 400 to 1,000 lines per 
advertisement is to be used in 
local campaigns in 


newspaper 


capital then consist- 
ed of $2,500 cash and 
$7,500 borrowed 
money. Most of the 
office work was done in the even- 
ings under his own supervision. 

Two of his four assistants in 
the office were boys, J. Frank- 
lin McElwain, a younger brother, 
and Charles J. Prescott, the boy 
brother’s chum. J. Franklin ‘McEI- 
wain became president of the 
company on the death of the 
founder, and Charles J. Prescott 
is now first vice-president of the 
$17,000,000 corporation which 
owns twenty-one factories, has 
more than $15,000,000 invested in 
real estate, and turns out an aver- 
age of 40,000 pairs of shoes a day. 

Other old hands are still with 
the firm. Of the twenty-one of- 
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N an intimate, personal sort 

of way, Harding and Cox 

tell you exactly how they 
felt, exactly what they said, and 
exactly what they did—when 
told of their respective nomina- 
tions. It is a doubleheaded 
story of far-reaching political 
and business significance. Read 
it. It is an exclusive feature 
in the October 2nd issue of 


LESLIE'S 


HALF A MILLION GUARANTEED 


THE FIRST 500,000 
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ficers and directors, the average 
length of their connection with 
the concern is twenty-three years 
—and yet most of them are still 
quite young men. The offices of 
the company are now in Boston 
and the factories at Manchester, 
Nashua, Newport, Claremont and 
Merrimack, all in New Hamp- 
shire, at beautiful spots where it 
is a joy to work. 

The growth of the firm, based 
on the ideal of its founder, has 
been such that in twenty-five 
years the company has reached 
the point where it can claim to be 
the largest maker of men’s and 
boys’ shoes in the world, and, 
since Endicott & Johnson entered 
the retail field, the trade accredits 
McElwain with being the largest 
non-retailing shoemaker in the 
world. Yet the company until 
now has never done a single line 
of national advertising, except to 
the trade, even though for sev- 
eral years it has put its name on 
a large percentage of its shoes. 

Simplicity has been the mark of 
the McElwain method both in man- 
ufacturing and distributing, and 
the original idea has never been 
lost sight of. In the manufactur- 
ing end a standard of quality was 
set. At or above that standard of 
quality, the house of McElwain 
would make shoes for anybody 
and gut any name or no name on 
them. Below the McElwain stand- 
ard of quality, the company would 
make for nobody, no matter how 
big and tempting the order, no 
matter even if the shoes were to 
bear somebody else’s name as the 
maker. 

“To-day, now that we are going 
to appeal direct to the consumer, 
and quality must be more than 
ever the ultimate criterion by 
which we shall be judged,” W. H. 
McCloskey, director of advertis- 
ing, said to me at Manchester, 
“we can proudly claim that no 
one can do our trade an injury by 
producing a poor-quality shoe 
made by McElwain. 

WILL CONTINUE TO MAKE UN- 

BRANDED SHOES, ALSO 


“We shall -continue “making 
shoes without a name on and with 
“the names of other people on as 
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hitherto. It will do us no harm 
to have the retailers of those 
shoes try to take advantage of our 
advertising. A McElwain-made 
shoe is always a good shoe and 
will always do us credit. But sub- 
stitution is one of the things our 
advertising will protect us against; 
we are now going to teach the 
public to look for the McElwain 
name on the sole. A majority of 
our output now bears the McEI- 
wain name, and that majority is 
likely to increase considerably as 
the result of our advertising as 
time goes on.” 

“We fix the price of a McEI- 
wain shoe first, not last,” said Mr. 
McElwain. “And then the shoe is 
planned so as to pack into it every 
possible pennyworth of value that 
the price will stand against a fixed 
profit and the lowest selling cost 
in the trade. As one of our ad- 
vertisements will say, ‘There are 
cheaper shoes but none less ex- 
pensive, and we hope that as a 
result of increased demand and 
perhaps decreased variety of style 
we shall be able to give even in- 
creased quality.” 


JOBBERS ARE SELLING PARTNERS 


When the McElwain business 
began to get big, the directors 


adopted the idea of acquiring 
“selling partners.” They looked 
around for the most successful 


wholesale house in each main sell- 
ing centre and joined on mutually 
agreeable terms, one of which was 
that as a rule the McElwain name 
was not only joined to that of the 
firm but stood first. For example, 
in Boston; Winch Brothers, the 
oldest wholesale shoe house in the 
country, and Clark, Hutchinson 
Company, became McElwain, Hut- 
chinson & Winch, with George 
Hutchinson, head of the old firm, 
a director of the McElwain com- 
pany. 

By this astute move the McEl- 
wain people did much more than 
save in their selling cost. They 
acquired selling enthusiasm com- 
bined with the best local selling 
experience. In addition they got 
their force of 350 salesmen work- 
ing not only under local, and 
therefore quicker and more ener- 
getic, contré] but also under’ keen 
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Terre Haute’s Matchless 
Transportation Facilities 


The location of Terre Haute at the center of distri- 
bution, and also at almost the exact center of popu- 
lation, peculiarly recommends itself to the wise 
manufacturer. 


Not only does the Terre Haute manufacturer econo- 
mize on the advanced freight rates, and save waste 
haulage, thru his strategic position at the center of 
population, but he is also at the base of a splendid 
coal supply, and perfectly situated from a transpor- 
tation standpoint. 


Five big railroads, operating a total of 14,627 miles, 
reach Terre Haute daily with an average of 127 freight 
and 67 passenger trains. Exclusive of coal, there were 
1,653,799 tons of freight outbound from Terre Haute 
and 1,323,375 tons inbound to Terre Haute in 1919. 


Terre Haute tho at present in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition, is in a position to care for the trans- 
portation needs of many new industries, to provide 
them with good factory sites, the best of terminal 
facilities and easy access to the great markets of the 
United States. 


The Greater Terre Haute Club will be glad to furnish 
data that will be extremely interesting to manufac- 
turers. All advertisers will do well to write for the 
analysis of The Greater Wabash Valley Empire, pre- 
pared by the Terre Haute Star, the dominating news- 
paper of this section. 


The Indianapolis Star, The Terre Haute Star and The 
Muncie Star offer to discriminating advertisers the 
least expensive and most effective method of covering 
Indiana. They compose 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York. 


Western Representative—John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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competition of district against 
district. At the same time, the 
factory staff was relieved of all 
the burden of selling. 

It was somewhere about five 
years ago that ever-youthful 
George Hutchinson began saying 
at directors’ meetings that the 
company ought to advertise. Some 
of his colleagues thought this talk 
of advertising was only “one of 
George Hutchinson’s pet whims.” 
But Mr. Hutchinson kept ham- 
mering away on his idea that the 
company ought to do something 
to help the dealers keep McElwain 
shoes moving. 

“The directors were six to four 
in my favor,” said Mr. Hutchin- 
son in telling the story, “but the 
four were stout in argument. 
They could not see that the com- 
pany needed advertising. We had 
done very well without it, why 
spend the money? It was not 
until we agreed that none of the 
cost should ever come out of the 
quality, or go on the price of 
McElwain shoes that we secured 
the board’s unanimous consent. 

“After deciding on our agency, 
we had to sell all our distributing 
houses on the advertising idea, 
and then all our department heads. 
By that time we had our plans 
in concrete form. We laid them 
before a united conference and 
they did more to win approval of 
the idea than all our talking could 
have done.” 

To sell the salesmen the com- 
pany invited the entire selling 
force to a two-day convention at 
Manchester. The gathering was 
an immense success. Many of the 
salesmen had never seen a McEI- 
wain factory before. Most of 
them got their first real insight 
into what the company name 
stands for in addition to quality 
in shoes. 

What is back of the spirit of 
the concern can be gathered from 
one illustration—the way the cost 
of the hospital service for the 
factories was put over. That cost 
runs to as much as $3 per em- 
ployee per year. “Our employees 
average as much as $1,500 a year 
to us,” said the treasurer, Edward 
L. Prescott; and then he asked, 
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“You'd be glad to spend $3 a year 
to keep your $1,500 automobile in 
condition; are our people less to 
us than-our cars?” 


EMPLOYEES ARE NEVER OUT OF WORK 


Again, a McElwain factory 
is not run on the policy of shut- 
downs or reductions of help in dull 
seasons. It works a full year in- 
stead of the usual 250-day year, 
and all the factories close for one 
week in the year for vacation, 
The obvious pride of the opera- 
tives in their work greatly struck 
the visiting salesmen and increased 
their own appreciation of the 
house and of themselves. 

The advertising conference, 
which was held in the largest 
moving picture house in Manches- 
ter, was very cleverly carried out 
under the guidance of Mr, 
McCloskey, the director of adver- 
tising. The entire plan was un- 
folded step by step and _ the 
purpose of each step was fully 
explained. Copies of every piece in 
the campaign were shown on the 
sereen at the moment of explana- 
tion of what it was and how it 
fitted into the scheme as a whole. 
Later, copies of every piece were 
furnished to each man. 

Nor were the salesmen left at 
that. An excellent “McElwain 
Manual” loose-leaf, bound in real 
morocco, was given to every man. 
It told over again, and with still 
greater detail, the entire story. 
Comparative figures showed that 
while the advertising cost of some 
of the country’s biggest selling 
successes ran up to ten per cent, 
the “biggest campaign in shoe his- 
tory” would not cost more than 
one-half of one per cent on last 
year’s McElwain sales. 

The manual also showed how to 
use the advertising so as to con- 
vince the retail dealer that it 
meant more profit to him by 
speeding up his turnover. It 
neatly added that while there are 
49,152 boot and shoe .retailers in 
the United States, 1,067 boot and 
shoe wholesalers, 4,620 depart- 
ment stores, 31,166 dry goods 
stores, and 173,107 general stores, 
McElwain so far sells to only 25,- 
000 of the total, The number of 
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A Fleet of Trucks To 


Deliver Your Message 


@ Pictured above is the fleet of motor trucks which 
deliver the Sunpapers to the authorized Sun Carriers, 
who, in turn, deliver them into the homes of Baltimore. 


@ Baltimoreans appreciate this fast service. They rely 
on the Sunpapers to be first with the world’s latest news, 
and the Sunpapers by living up to their expectations, re- 
ceive their full confidence. 


@ So your message in the Sunpapers is delivered into 
the worthwhile h umes where it is read and believed. 


@ Ask our Service Department for data on the home 
delivered circulation of the Sunpapers and further evi- 
dence that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 








- 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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persons who pay income tax in 
the various areas was also given 
as an indication of the number of 
possible McElwain shoe wearers. 
There were also, of course, many 
other “Helps” such as usually go 
with a big campaign. 

In addition to the newspaper 
campaign in the five factory cities, 
every employee is to get a booklet 
explaining the campaign and 
proofs of the magazine advertise- 
ments as they appear will be post- 
ed on the bulletin boards at all the 
factories. To bind the entire fam- 
ily together, a house-organ, “The 
McElwain Stride,” has _ been 
started. 

The caption to the copy of the 
first magazine advértisement tells 
the story. It is, “And you have 
built this business by saying to 
your dealer ‘Show me your best 
shoe at a medium price.’” Each 
advertisement will contain a novel 
feature telling by indirect sugges- 
tion the class of the McElwain 
shoe and the size of the concern. 
A man of one of the professions 
will be shown in action, say a 
lawyer addressing a jury, and be- 
side the small cut is some such 
paragraph as, “In three days and 
five hours McElwain could make 
a pair of shoes for every lawyer 
in this country.” 

Every advertisement carries a 
paragraph, “How to Make Your 
Shoes Last—Our booklet of defi- 
nite facts to help you reduce your 
shoe bills will be sent on request.” 
A booklet on the preservation of 
shoes has been prepared to be 
sent out in answer to the requests. 

“I do not look for immediate 
results,” said Mr.Elwain; “the 
seed must have time to root and 
maybe that will take three years. 
But enough extra dealer stimulus 
may be noticeable within even six 
months to justify our efforts.” 


W. H. Laughlin Joins 
Ward & Gow 


W. Harold Laughlin, formerly with 
Street & Finney, Inc., is now with 
Ward & Gow, New York. 


._ Henry Ely, who has been engaged 
in agency work, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Dallas, Texas, 
Journal. 
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Putting More Lather in the 
Way of a Prophet 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 16, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Upon seeing a full-page magazine 
advertisement of Ever-Ready Razors, I 
am reminded to write you that a pre- 
diction made by Samuel F. Williams, 
president of the Sweets Company of 
America, in an article on “Advertising 
Anasthesia,” in Printers’ INK of 1919, 
has not yet been fulfilled, and that any 


. number of obstacles now prevent its 


fulfilment. 

I hunted up Mr. Williams’ article 
last night. He had been writing on 
the deadly repetition of current adver- 
tising, and had said: 

“To be specific again, I have in 
mind a certain face that to my knowl- 
edge has been lathered with the same 
amount of lather, the same shade for 
the last decade. 

“And I want to make the prediction 
here that some day, sooner or later, 
somebody is going to shave that face.’ 

Now if Mr. Williams will look for 
an Ever-Ready Safety advertisement he 
will find that that company has gone to 
work and lathered the faces of men 
without number, for it is trying to 
show by the lathered faces of these 
men, each man being representative of 
some one nation, that its sales are 
world-wide. 

Lioyp K. Miter. 


A Service Employers Appreciate 


Employers ASSOCIATION OF THE 
WuHeeEtinc District 
Wueetinc, W. Va., Sept. 22, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are returning herewith list of 
“Articles That Have Appeared in 
Printers’ Ink On Industrial Prob- 
lems,” which you were good enough to 
send us on September 15th. 

We have found this exceedingly help- 
ful and suggestive and take this op- 
portunity to congratulate Printeks’ 
Ink upon the splendid manner in 
which it is covering the subject of 
Industrial Relations. 

Jos. A. Meacuer, Manager. 


New Name, Better to Describe 
Business 


The American Steam Conveyor Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has _ changed its 
name to the Conveyors Corporation of 
America. One reason for the change 
is the addition of new lines, which now 
include steam jet conveyors for han- 
dling ashes, soot, combustion ash, etc.; 
trolley carriers for handling coal, lime- 
stone, sand, gravel and like loose bulky 
materials, ash pit doors, flood oil bear- 
ing sheaves and other conveyor sup- 
plies. 


The McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chi- 
cago, is now handling the advertising 
account of Edson Keith & Co., whole- 
sale milliners of that city. 














Reconstruction of Methods Advo- 
cated at Outdoor Convention 


Outdoor Advertising Association Anticipates Big Business with Emphasis 
on Local Selling 


HE keynote of the eleventh 

annual convention of the Out- 
door Advertising Association, of 
which Printers’ INK gave a brief 
account last week, was stabilizing 
a business that had been growing 
so fast that plant facilities could 
not keep up with the business of- 
fered. It was anticipated that sell- 
ing would again become a real 
problem of the business, and that 
local advertisers must be de- 
veloped if the same rate of growth 
is to be maintained for the next 
few months that has been enjoyed 
the last two or three years. 

In many quarters this was wel- 
comed, as business too easily 
gained tended to make a sales 
force flabby and was provocative 
of carelessness injurious to busi- 
ness. The condition is more 
healthy, it was agreed, when effort 
between selling and maintaining 
the plant is more equal. For the 
past months there has been more 
business offered than any of the 
plants of the larger cities could 
accommodate. It naturally is hard 
to refuse business, especially when 
it brings disappointment to the 
one offering it. That has resulted 
in some cases of overtaxing the 
plants and the maintenance force. 

A better balanced and more 
healthy growth, with plenty of op- 
portunity for salesmanship, was 
predicted for the future. 

Portions of some of the address 
are given below. 





Reconstruction Predicted 
By Geo. C. Chennell 


President ef the Outdoor Advertising 
Association 


HERE is going to be a recon- 

struction period in reference 
to labor, and I believe there is 
going to be a reconstruction pe- 
riod in reference to prices. I 
think, in our business, in a great 
many instances, inflated values are 





given on certain locations while 
selling, and unquestionably, prices 
unheard of and unreasonable are 
asked by real estate owners for 
some locations. The  tremen- 
dous influx of business, the in- 
ability to secure competent men, 
the desire to fulfill contracts, has 
led to the hiring of men away 
from one another, and every time 
it is done, the man’s wages go up 
and you suffer, because when 
someone steals a man from you 
and pays him more money, you 
have got to go and steal a man 
from someone else and pay more 
money, and it is a kind of run 
about proposition, and the only 
man that gains thereon is the man 
that is producing the work, and 
the man who suffers is the man 
that has the bank-roll. It is a 
vital question that deserves ear- 
nest consideration. 


COST INCREASES 


Your whole rents didn’t amount, 
ten years ago, to what you are 
paying for one location to-day. 
Don’t forget that. If you don’t 
believe it, go home and take your 
book and figure it out. You can’t 
stop at this minute. You have 
got to go and keep on going every 
minute from now on. If there 
comes financial depression, or a 
slacking up of business, it means 
more concentration has got to be 
put on by every one of you in sales 
efforts to keep your plants filled 
up, or at least a majority of the 
plants filled up, because every one 
that lies idle, with the overhead 
connected with the board, at the 
end of the month, means a big 
difference as to whether the side 
of the ledger has black ink or red. 

I don’t want you folks to think 
for a minute that I am alarmed 
or worried or feel that the coun- 
try is going to the dogs, or any- 
thing of that kind, but I do feel 
that the peak in our business has 
been reached, and our strongest 
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HE working of The- 
atre Program advertis- 
ing is a visible process. 


Go to any one of the 52 
theatres in New York— 
watch any one in the 400,- 
000 weekly audiences. 


You can see for yourself 
what kind of people they 
are—and you can see 
them reading your ad- 
vertisement. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
406 Tower Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Little Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 
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effort must be not to reach a 
higher peak, but to keep it from 
rolling down the hill. 

By the magnificent work you 
produce, hold your present cus- 
tomer and endeavor to get new 
ones, devote stronger and more 
strenuous sales efforts in your city 
and specifically endeavor to bring 
back onto your boards a factor 
that has been sadly neglected in 
the last few years by at least 70 per 
cent of the plants and that is, your 
local customers. 


Wide Improvement to 
Be Made in Plants 


By Geo. L. Johnson 
Vice-President of Thomas Cusack 
Company 

VERY man who operates a 
plant at the first opportunity 
should change conditions so as to 
improve the value. If you want to 
do anything that will harm your 
business more than anything else 
just take your customers in front 
of a board that is all out of order 
and disrespectful. It is absolutely 
a crime in this day and age to go 
into a city and see a board almost 
hidden by high weeds. You can 
have an excuse for not having 
your work done properly because 
skilled labor is hard to get, but 
you can certainly get somebody to 
go out and cut the weeds. The 
advertiser does not like them, and 
does not want to pay for such 
service, and in the rush of busi- 
ness that all plant owners have 
enjoyed there has been a sort of 
disposition to slight keeping up 
your embellishments; some of 
them are getting to look seedy. 
In one city last week I saw a 
fifty-foot unit and a blank space 
on both sides, and in another city 
I saw a fifty-foot unit with two 
beautiful columns and the space 
sold to two advertisers; that is 
the type of things that will drag 
the business down. When you 
make your unit, stick to it; you 
are better off if you use every 
foot of it than if you presented 
part of it to someone. Probably 
the most important of all things 
is the clientele; when business is 
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good every plant owner selects 
the very best of the concerns in 
his town as his advertisers. When 
there is a likelihood of a let-up in 
business there are some men who 
are prone to listen to the siren 
song of the patent medicine men 
and the undertaker; don’t do it; 
don’t make that fatal mistake, 
When you have good company on 
your plant others will have a de- 
sire to be in that company. When 
you have a lot of the other type 
of advertisers on your plant you 
will find a desire among the bet- 
ter patrons to get off your plant, 
Look up your list of assignments 
and if there are some you don't 
want, take them off—there are 
plenty of first-class people who 
will take the place if you will just 
go after them. If everyone of you 
will take a list of the concerns 
shown in this exhibition that are 
not now actively on in your town, 
you will have enough, to keep you 
busy until times get better again 
if you do have a depression of 
business. 

Speaking of the weeds reminds 
me that our business is an outdoor 
business; it is devdéted to out- 
doors, and the man that is re- 
sponsible for the plant and the 
service in his town should look 
after it himself and not delegate 
it to anyone else. It is every 
man’s solemn duty and obligation 
to go over his holdings and see 
what he has got. You can’t run 
an advertising business simply 
with a swivel chair and desk and 
just letting the office girl answer 
the mail. You must attend to it. 
That is the way to improve your 
service, and right on that depends 
the type of people you get on the 
board, and you are hitting upon 
the most vital thing that will ever 
come before you for attention. 
You know after they cut off the 
liquor business they deprived our 
cities from quite a source of 
revenue, and the people who run 
the cities have a habit of looking 
around to see where they can pick 
up something; they look around, 
and if they see us first, they take 
us. You are likely to have agita- 
tion and adverse legislation and 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Frank Seaman Incorporated— 


“The Trade Investigation has just 
arrived. This is without doubt the 
finest Trade Investigation that I 
have ever seen and you ought to be 
congratulated on same. I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you 
and commend you on this wonder- 
ful piece of work.” 
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One Jobbing Point 











Which Will Give 
Best Distribution ?P 


Of course it depends on the product! But, on most prod- 
ucts, one or more jobbers in each of 9 cities, well located 
over the state, will unquestionably give a much better dis- 
tribution, and a much larger volume of business. 


Most manufacturers KNOW this law of distribution, and 
PRACTICE it—in their SELLING—but many overlook 
the fact that the same thing holds true of ADVERTISING 
—especially here in Oklahoma, because of the transportation 
facilities, and distribution of population. 


Now, suppose you are a manufacturer of some general 
utility product, and are attempting to “put over” your prod- 
uct with newspaper advertising here in Oklahoma. You 
want to get one or more jobbers in each of the 9 principal 
cities listed below, in which 75 to 80% of Oklahoma’s buy- 
ing power is concentrated. Your salesmen will, of course, 
attempt to “merchandise” your advertising to the trade— 














“MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA 
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MAY RICH MARKETS PAY YOU” 





Which will count most with the jobbers in Tulsa, for 
instance—the statement that you will launch an advertising 
campaign in some one paper—published outside of Tulsa, 
“claiming” to cover the state, but having a circulation of 
only 400 in Tulsa County—or the statement that you will 
use one or both of the two good Tulsa papers, each having 
over 20,000 circulation? And which will count most with 
the DEALERS in the Tulsa district? We leave it to you! 
And it is the same of any other jobbing district. 


One thing that we seek to make clear to advertisers and 
agencies is—that Oklahoma MUST BE HANDLED BY 
JOBBING DISTRICTS in ADVERTISING as well as 
in SELLING—for maximum results, at minimum cost. 
Write us for the reports on our recent investigations of each 
of Oklahoma’s principal market centers—they will be sent 
free on request, Also call upon us for any special LOCAL 
co-operation you may need. 


Oklahoma Daily League 


P. O. Box 994, 409 W. Grand Ave., Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA NEWS ENID NEWS 
Circulation—25,139 Circulation—6,350 
TULSA DAILY WORLD ENID EAGLE 
Circulation—25,194 Circulation—5,356 
TULSA TRIBUNE SHAWNEE NEWS 
Circulation—20,170 Circulation—4,215 
MUSKOGEE PHOENIX CHICKASHA EXPRESS 
Circulation—13,741 Circulation—3,000 
MUSKOGEE TIMES-DEM. LAWTON NEWS 
Circulation—12,005 Circulation—2,100 
McALESTER NEWS-CAP. LAWTON CONSTITUTION 
Circulation—3,360 Circulation—2,473 


BARTLESVILLE EXAMINER 
Circulation—3,393 
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When you want a verdict 
and dont want to spend 


a mintomon 


tell om i 
Mus -k 





There are 200,000 people-with-money 
who logically trade in Muskogee for 
almost everything. 


Inside an 80-mile circle, with this 
city of 45,000 for its focus, there are 
ten vigorous other cities for which Mus- 
kogee is the sole jobbing center. And a 
lot of live towns as well. 


In the county of Muskogee this year’s 
crops will sell for sixty million dol- 
lars . . . not mentioning Oil at all— 
nor coal, either. 


Statistics may bore you to the point 
of despairing tears, but— 


—money doesn’t; and the money’s 
here; and you can get your bit through 
the wise use of space in The Phoenix. 


Fourteen thousand net 


Special Representatives: paid. Mornings and Sun- 
John M. Branham Company day. We tink the for- 


eigt advertiser is human. 
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more criticism than during the 
past ten years. The average ‘ob- 
jection to the outdoor sign is not 
objection to construction; the 
average man and the average pub- 
lic does not take up detail. We 
should be most careful in the type 
and character of copy that is used 
and have nothing on the plant that 
anyone can possibly object to. 

It used to keep me busy turn- 
ing down patent medicine adver- 
tising, even with good-sized 
orders. I’ve seen a man in Chi- 
cago with $125,000 worth, and I 
told him if it was $8,000,000 worth 
they could never get it on our 
boards. 





National Bureau Has 
Millions in Orders 


By F. T. Hopkins 
Manager, New York Office of National 
Outdoor Bureau 
E started a little bit more 
than two years ago with lit- 


, tle cash and with only a little 


optimism, and that was shared in 
by comparatively few who were 
operative in making the bureau. 
We have, at present, about 140 
active, qualified, general acting 
advertising agents. That means 
that all those agencies are to-day 
selling, or endeavoring to sell, 
outdoor advertising on exactly the 
same basis as any other medium 
of advertising. We have secured 
actual business from eighty-one. of 
those agencies. Starting from 
nothing, as I said, a little over 
two years ago, we have listed from 
eighty-one separate organizations 
that have produced some business ; 
the aggregate volume of business 
in the last year and three-quarters 
being something like eight and 
one-half million dollars. The bu- 
reau, this year, will sell not less 
than six million dollars of outdoor 
advertising business, 

Agencies are doing 50 per cent 
as much business in the United 
States as is done by every plant in 
the United States, including six 
or seven thousand bill posting 
plants. If we can get proper serv- 
ice we have innumerable people 
to deal with. We have all kinds 
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of communications from people 
and a lot of inexcusable things 


happen. The advertiser has to 
live up to his proposition and we 
expect him to pay the bill whether 
he wants the service or not. Sonie- 
times work cannot be gotten out 
at the appointed time, perhaps 
through inability to get space, and 
the natural result is that the ad- 
vertiser is disappointed, although 
nobody else could do any better, 
and we are doing the best we can 
under the circumstances. 

Our only anxiety is in handling 
and keeping this business that we 
already have. If we can just take 
care of what we have, there will 
be no difficulty in adding enough 
new to take care of all those that 
automatically drop off, and instead 
of reaching the peak we can go 
on for many years with the object 
of establishing a new peak every 
year. 





Legal Restrictions Are 
Proving Boon 


By John S. Hummer 


General Counsel, Outdoor Advertising 
Association 
HE law which is most drastic 
in its regulation of billboards 
is a decision of the supreme court 
of Missouri and which other 
courts say is in line with modern 
thought. 

It says, in effect, property is not 
so sacred that it stands in front 
of public health and welfare, of- 
fending sight or hearing, or even 
the eye. Up to that time, the eye 
had no protection; as long. as you 
didn’t throw a stench into a man’s 
nostrils, or hit him with a board 
or commit some physical injury to 
any other organ but the eye, the 
law afforded no protection, be- 
cause it said that to protect the 
eye from an annoyance would be 
following esthetic considerations, 
and not practical. In other words, 
the eye needed no protection. We 
argued that and were right for a 
while, but the supreme court of 
Missouri knocked that into a 
cocked hat. It was followed by 
Wisconsin and Illinois, holding 
that they could be restricted in 
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certain districts, and finally the 
United States court gave us two 
decisions which absolutely put the 
business at the mercy of public 
sentiment and public authority, 
whether State, county or city, or 
national. 

The outdoor advertising business 
is now an established fact; the 
legal situation is an established 
fact and there is not much to say 
about it. I have said it so often, 
but can repeat that the legal sit- 
uation is to be solved by the plant 
owner and association alone, and 
not by lawyers nor by the courts, 
because the courts have already 
taken a stand that in some cases, 
in certain districts, this business 
can be so carried on that it can 
become a menace to public health 
and public comfort, and can be- 
come a nuisance and an eye-sore. 
That is hard for us to swallow 
when we look at this wonderful 
display along the walls of this 
great assembly hall. It is hu- 
miliating for the lawyer to say, 
“T don’t believe I can do a thing 
for you in court.” The situation, 
so far as restrictions are con- 
cerned, is that exactly; but I do 
not think that is so important 
at all. 

Service is going to solve all your 
problems. Nothing will kill your 
business so quickly as inferior ser- 
vice. Good service will bring you 
quickest and best results. 





Whole Pesce Should 
Study Copy 


By R. L. Whitton 


General Sales Manager, Thomas 
Cusack Company 


J 2° not feel qualified, under 
any circumstances, to disctss 
things with any great amount of 
intelligence or knowledge from an 
operative standpoint, having been 
all my life in the selling en- 
deavor. However, the operating 
and selling are so closely allied, 
both before and after, that look- 
ing at this proposition largely from 
a selling angle, may bring to you 
some of my views on this subject. 
First is the copy proposition. I 
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have found and presume that I'l 
continue to find that the branch 
managers, the operating men in 
outdoor advertising, are prone to 
figure that their knowledge and 
experience may not get beyond 
physical construction and adequate 
operation, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, every man who is a branch 
manager, every man who is a 
plant owner, every man who has 
anything to do with outdoor ad- 
vertising, should be a _ self-im- 
posed copy expert. The arrange- 
ment of copy, the manner of the 
placing of the copy, should all be 
matters of not only consideration, 
but analysis and final judgment on 
his part. 

The details are judged by the 
general impression made by the 
advertising of the outdoor plants 
on the lay-public, and that is the 
position every operator should 
place himself in, under any and 
all conditions, That has been said 
many times and is as true to-day 
as the first time it was said. If 
the proper impression is not made, 
it is the fault of one of three 
things—copy, location or execu- 
tion. 

Outdoor advertising must ade- 
quately, clearly and quickly con- 
vey a definite message to the per- 
son not interested in the subject— 
that is what outdoor advertising 
must do to be valuable. If a suffi- 
cient volume of selling could be 
gained through personal contact, 
advertising would not be neces- 
sary. Advertising is the result of 
an evolution to sell enmasse, a 
mass selling proposition, reaching 
that number and group of per- 
sons which you have no other 
means of interesting, primarily, in 
your proposition. Every plant 
owner, every painter and everyone 
connected with the business, 
should be copy students, to see 
that copy is presented that is effi- 
cient and easy of reading, to get 
the maximum out of the expendi- 
ture. The value of those things 
must be in getting a message de- 
livered in less than half a second, 
on an average, in the advertise- 
ment. I think the same general 
character of discussion would ap- 
ply to execution. 
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Mac Martin, of the Mac Martin Ad- 
yertising Agency of Minneapolis, has 
a somewhat unique idea about the 
summer vacation system. Instead of 
giving his office force vacations one 
at a time he arranges affairs so that 
he can close up shop, so to speak, for 
two weeks, and every member of his 
staff takes his vacation at the same 
time. Mr. Martin points out that this 
can be done very nicely during the 
heated term. He has practiced the 
jan for several summers and finds 
hat it works out admirably. There 
is no confusion, no lost reads to 
pick up and business starts in at nor- 
mal right where it was dropped. The 
only members of the staff to remain 
on the job are Mr. Martin himself and 
Cc. R. Ferrall, vice-president of the 
company. They keep the wheels turn- 
ing and look after the big stuff. 


The Crystal Electric Washer is dis- 
tributed in the Northwest by the 
Great Western Stove and Repair Com- 
pany, one of the city’s oldest retail 
establishments. An exclusive -adver- 
tising campaign for the “‘Crystal’’ is 
now appearing in The Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. 





Atwood & Co., of Minneapolis, coffee 
importers and roasters, has selected 
The Minneapolis Tribune for an exclu- 
sive Sunday campaign. pep is being 
furnished by Critchfield & Co., of Chi- 
cage, under direction of Frank Teas- 
dale, of the Atwood Company. 





Redfern Corsets (Warner Bros. & 
Co.) are being advertised attractively 
to the women of the Northwest in 
The Minneapolis Tribune in a series 
of advertisements placed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., has placed 
a schedule with The Minneapolis 
Tribune for the Lackawanna Mills. 
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L, 8S. Donaldson, the merchant prince 
of Minneapolis, head of the great 
Donaldson department store, known 
here “from the time of the Indians’ 
as the “‘Glassblock,”’ because it is all 
windows, returned recently from a 
—_ of two months in bonny Scot- 
and. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is c 
a schedule of attractive copy for the 
Auburn automobile, plac through 
the McJunkin Agency. 


Bearings Service Compass has 
picked The Minneapolis Tribune for 
a campaign placed by the Campbell- 
Ewald Agency. 


A compelling line of copy for the 
Studebaker car is being carried in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. This schedule 
was placed by the Frank Seaman 
Agency. 


The Corning, Inc., Agency has se- 
lected The Minneapolis Tribune for a 








- schedule covering the fall campaign 
bbin, Driscoll 


on men’s hats for McKi 
& Dorsey, of St. Paul, Minn. 


The Bake-Rite Corporation is using 
The Minneapolis Tribune for a cam- 
paign in behalf of its products, placed 
through the Sehl Agency, of Chicago. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
the advertising of the Corn Products 
Refining Company, schedules coming 
from the E, W. Hellwig & Co. Agency, 








The Geo. Batten Company has sent 
The yoy Tribune a schedule 
for the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany. 


The Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) is 
carrying a well-sustained schedule of 
educational —_ in The Minneapolis 
Tribune through the Stack Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Chicago. 














The Minneapolis Tribune 


First in Its City 
First in Its State 
First in Its Federal 


Member A. B. C. 


Largest Home Carrier Circulation 


Reserve District 






























































Maeterlinck as a Copy Writer 


| F tgreet be age might be 
called The Great Amateur. 
He writes philosophy, and yet is 
not a profound philosopher. He 
writes of bees and flowers, yet he 
is not an orthodox naturalist. He 
has written beautiful things for 
the stage, yet he is not, in the 
usual sense, a great dramatist. His 
ideas have been discussed through- 
out the world, and yet he is not 
a great thinker. 

If you approach Maeterlinck as 
an intellectual of major impor- 
tance you will be disappointed. 
But that does not argue down his 
genius. John Keats never gave 
the world a line of original pri- 
losophy, yet his gift was one of 
the most precious ever made. He 
gave us a new fairyland. 

Maeterlinck has given us a new 
kind of prose, fantastical, imagi- 
native, surcharged with the emo- 
tional quality of poetry and 
yet concrete, nervous, accurately 
phrased, as good French always 
is, and aglitter with the specific 
dye and form of things. His fancy 
marshals images with kaleido- 
scopic profusion. He is a master 
of metaphor. 

Everyone that writes should 
read for color. Many of Maeter- 
linck’s essays are mines of pri- 
mary and secondary color. Blues, 
greens, reds and scarlets—all per- 
meated with the chaste fire of 
emotion. 

I believe Maeterlinck could 
write certain kinds of copy su- 
premely well. The product would 
have to appeal to his imagination. 
He would have to be edited. But 
he is a master of sensory and 
emotional appeal. He could make 
you want to hear a phonograph, 
eat a custard, wear a silk, or ride 
in a motor car. 

In his book of essays, “The 
Double Garden,” he has described 
a motor car as only a_ great 
dreamer, gifted with eloquence, 
could describe it. And then the 
ride! Well, here it is, in part: 





Reprinted by permission from ‘The 
er Way,” published by Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine. 


“The pace grows faster and 
faster, the delirious wheels cry 
aloud in their gladness. And at 
first the road comes moving to- 
ward me, like a bride waving 
palms, rhythmically keeping time 
to some joyous melody. But soon 
it grows frantic, springs forward, 
and throws itself madly upon me, 
rushing under the car like a fu- 
rious torrent, whose foam lashes 
my face; it drowns me beneath its 
waves, it blinds me with its breath, 
Oh, that wonderful breath! It is 
as though wings, as though my- 
riad wings no eye can see, trans- 
parent wings of great supernatural 
birds that have their homes on 
invisible mountains swept by eter- 
nal snow have come to refresh 
my eyes and my brow with their 
overwhelming fragrance! Now 
the road drops sheer into the 
abyss, and the magical carriage 
rushes ahead of it. The trees, that 
for so many slow-moving years 
have serenely dwelt on its bor- 
ders, shrink back in dread of dis- 
aster. They seem to be hastening 
one to the other, to approach their 
green heads, and in_ startled 
groups to debate how to bar the 
way of the strange apparition. But 
as this rushes onward, they take 


‘panic, and scatter and fly, each one 


quickly seeking its habitual place; 
and as I pass they bend tumultu- 
ously forward, and their myriad 
leaves, quick to the mad joy of 
the force that is chanting its 
hymn, murmur in my ears the vol- 
uble psalm of Space, acclaiming 
and greeting the enemy that hith- 
erto has always been conquered, 
but now at last triumphs: 
Speed.” 

This is not Maeterlinck at his 
best, perhaps; nor does it illustrate 
every quality I have referred to, 
but it suggests the remarkable 
freshness of his observation, his 
fantastical imagination, the ner- 
vous rapidity of his style that 
seems to keep pace with the mo- 
tor car itself, and his vivid insis- 
tence on sensory experience. 

Maeterlinck could write good 
copy for a certain class of ac- 
counts. 
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Che Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 





N the city of Hart- 
ford there are sixteen 





national banks and state 
trust companies, which 
means there is a discount 


bank for every 8625 
population in the city 


i on ee 








New Home of the Hartford Times 


proper. These banks have resources amounting to 


about $120,000,000. 


There are also four state savings banks in Hart- 
ford with total resources of approximately $70,000,- 
000. The total combined resources of these twenty 


banks are over $190,000,000. 


Surely these figures represent a moneyed com- 
munity and a moneyed community eliminates the 
question of the purchasing power of its people. 


The Hartford Times, with its 40,000 three cent 
circulation, has proved on many occasions its power 
to put across successfully and without the assistance 
of any other local newspaper, a national campaign 
in this unquestioned fertile field. 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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Selling Dealer First as Consumer, 
Then as a Middleman 


American Ironing Machine Company Has Well-Devised Plan of Giving 
Retailers All the Information They Need to Make Sales 


By Arthur Cobb, Jr. 


ERTAIN kinds of articles re- 
quire a visual demonstration 
to the consumer before they can 
be sold. In marketing such spe- 
cialized products, this demonstra- 
tion is often the most important 
and at the same time the most 
fragile link in the selling chain. 
Countless sales of such articles as 
vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, ironing machines and the 
like have been worked up to the 
demonstration stage and then lost. 
The person in charge of the dem- 
onstration fell down in some im- 
portant respect. He either made 
a slip at the wrong moment or he 
did not have sufficient knowledge 
of the article to answer questions 
about it or explain it effectively. 
The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Persons usually in charge of 
such demonstrations don’t know the 
devices intimately enough. They 
are in most cases dealers or em- 
ployees of dealers, and have 
gleaned their knowledge of the ar- 
ticle from reading about it and 
from watching the demonstrations 
of factory representatives. Their 
acquaintance with it is second- 
hand. A large manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners said _ recently, 
“Our business has been big, of 
course. But if we could only get 
the dealers really to know those 
machines, so they could demon- 
strate them properly, we could 
double our business in no time.” 
In a situation like this, it is up 
to the manufacturer to do some- 
thing. One might ask, “Why 
wouldn’t it be logical to induce 
the dealer to use the article in his 
own home before stocking it at his 
store?” In other words, why not 
sell the dealer as a consumer first, 
and after that as a middleman? 
The American Ironing Machine 
Company, manufacturer of “Sim- 
plex” ironing machines, has tried 
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out this scheme and has found that 
it works. The salesmen of this 
company, according to H. G, 
Grosse, president, make a point of 
approaching the dealer about put- 
ting an ironer in the kitchen or 
laundry at home for the dealer’s 
wife. One reason for doing this 
is, of course, to bring the dealer 
into personal relations with the 
machine that he is to demonstrate 
and sell later on. But behind this 
is another and broader reason. 


A MAN MUST HAVE HOME CON- 
VENIENCES DEMONSTRATED 


“The attitude of the average 
business man of to-day toward 
labor-saving devices in the home,” 
said Mr. Grosse, “is peculiar, to 
say the least. It bristles with in- 
consistencies. Many a man toler- 
ates conditions in his home he 
wouldn’t stand foreone minute in 
his office. In fact, it is simply 
amazing to see the prodigality with 
which many small merchants in 
one-horse towns spend money for 
all sorts of elaborate store equip- 
ment, while the washing, ironing 
and other household duties in 
their homes are performed in the 
same laborious way used a hun- 
dred years ago. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the wife does the 
work herself or is able to employ 
someone to do it for her. The 
point is, the work is done in the 
old-fashioned way. Families ‘can’t 
afford’ such things as washers, 
ironers and vacuum cleaners. 
They regard them as luxuries, not 
necessities. 

“Now, we feel that right here is 
the vital principle of marketing 
any household utility. There is 
no essential difference between 
labor-saving appliances in the busi- 
ness and in the home. A dollar 
contains just 100 cents, whether it 
is saved in a man’s office or else- 
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—do you ferret? 


Do you think the average con- 
sumer will ferret? 


If you advertise where your 
goods are not on sale, check the 
average effect by. your own im- 
pulses and experiences. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 
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Selling Health 


N these days of high prices and strenuous sales competition, it 
is at least unusual to work with an organization whose sole 
object is distribution of health and comfort. 





The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives at Denver, Colorado, 
is such an organization, equipped to care for over five thousand patients 
annually. Within the walls of its numerous buildings may be found 
) every facility for rebuilding and repairing the human body. 





We have just completed a Truth Production, showing every detail of the 
operation of this institution. The film is to be circulated throughout the 
United States to carry the message of the service the hospital is doing 
for humanity, to everyone who might possibly benefit. 

Our organization has made Industrial-Educational Films for very nearly 
every type of business one may mention, ranging all the way from 
institutional publicity of this sort, to direct sales campaigns for nationally 
known concerns. 


a i i 


We will be glad to explain the power of this film medium to you and 
show you how it can be applied to your particular problem. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers ano Distributors of 
GIGnoOustrial Goucational Films 
NEW YORK CITY 


Temporary Offices: 1664 Broadway 
Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
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where. Therefore, why shouldn’t 
a man regard a labor-saving de- 
yice as just as good a buy for 
his home as for his business? He 
should, and this is the belief that 
must thoroughly permeate a man 
if he is to be a success at selling 
household appliances of any kind. 

“The best way I know of for a 
man to get this slant toward 
‘Simplex’ ironers is for him to 
have one in his home. If the deal- 
er’s wife puts her O.K. on it, that 
means more to him than a thou- 
sand arguments supplied by us. 
He'll be not only a better sales- 
man and a better merchant, but 
also a bigger force for general 
good in his community as a re- 
sult.” 

It will be easily seen that the 
stimulation of consumer interest 
and the establishment of consumer 
acceptance are prerequisites to the 
successful sales development of 
any product of this sort. The 
many different kinds of appeal 
possible to people of both sexes, 
and in all walks of life, make the 
advertising problem of the ironing 
machine company rather compli- 
cated. Full-page space is regu- 
larly used in national mediums, 
both general and women’s publi- 
cations. A great variety of basic 
appeals is employed, many of 
which are variations on the main 
theme expressed by the slogan, “It 
is a mark of intelligent house- 
keeping to possess a Simplex 
ironer.” 

(Copy is directed to both men 
and women. The appeal to men 
is, of course, indirect and is based 
on the supposedly innate desire of 
every normal husband to lighten 
the household burdens of his wife 
as much as possible. One of the 
subtler kinds of appeal used in 
general mediums shows a house- 
keeper explaining to visitors how 
she is able to entertain on Tues- 
day, her regular ironing day. The 
copy explains that really good 
housekeepers like to share their 
secrets, and carries out the idea 
of the caption, “The Pride of 
Possession.” 

The time-saving feature is played 
up by illustrations suggestive of 
outdoor sports, such as golf and 
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motoring, in which the woman of 
the house may indulge by finish- 
ing her work sooner. The money- 
saving angle is dwelt on in prac- 
tically every piece of copy. 

The company has also started a 
campaign in agricultural journals, 
although it cannot hope to supply 
any farm trade for some time to 
come, due to the demand in other 
quarters. “However, the time is 
coming,” Printers’ INK was told, 
“when the farmer will be as much 
alive to the value of household 
utilities as he now is to the value 
of agricultural labor-saving ma- 
chinery. In the meantime, we 
want to get him started thinking 
about the Simplex ironer. Then, 
a little later, when he turns his at- 
tention to these things, it will be 
much easier to sell him one. Our 
farm-paper campaign is almost 
purely educational in its present 
stage.” 

The first of the farm-paper copy 
made its appearance in full-page 
space last March. The first few 
insertions were designed to jolt 
the farmer into some recognition 
of the unfairness of supplying 
himself with all sorts of modern 
devices without doing something 
of this sort for his wife also. Lat- 
er on the copy dwells more on the 
idea of increased happiness and 
contentment on the farm. The 
slogan used in all the farm-paper 
copy runs, “The Simplex Ironer 
makes for a contented wife and 
happy farm home.” 

In addition to its national ad- 
vertising, the company has just 
started an extensive newspaper 
campaign in about fifty of the 
larger cities. Two-column, 110- 
line insertions are to appear in a 
prominent newspaper in each city 
every Tuesday for fifty-two con- 
secutive weeks. The names of the 
local dealers will appear in the 
copy. Broadsides showing the first 
fifteen pieces of copy, and ex- 
plaining the idea of the campaign, 
are sent to each dealer. The 
dealer is pointedly informed that 
this campaign, which is being paid 
for by the company, is not to take 
the place of any newspaper adver- 
tising the dealer may plan. He is 
urged to run his own newspaper 
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copy right along with it, possibly 
in some local paper other than the 
one the company is using. 

It might reasonably be supposed 
that one of the first questions 
asked by an interested reader of 
any of the advertising would be 
the price of the machine. Yet all 
mention of price is carefully 
omitted from the advertisements. 
“With articles of utility,” said 
Mr. Grosse, “value is determined 
solely by use, so that price in this 
class of commodities should cut lit- 
tle figure when the purchaser un- 
derstands the subject. When we 
advertise the Simplex ironer we 
are not seeking to close direct 
sales. We are trying to arouse in- 
terest and invite inquiries. There is 
much to tell the prospect before 
he or she is really in a position 
to judge whether the ironer would 
be a good thing to have or not. 
Hence it would be poor policy to 
mention price at such a time. Un- 
til the customer has been given a 
good idea of the value of the ma- 
chine, quoting a price on an ar- 
ticle selling for more than a nomi- 
nal sum is likely to put a crimp in 
the sale.” 


THE KIND OF DEALERS SOUGHT 


To return to the marketing 
phase of the subject, it has already 
been stated that much depends on 
the dealer having an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the machine. In 
line with this idea, it is also highly 
desirable for the dealer to be per- 
sonally acquainted with his cus- 
tomers. The company’s salesmen 
endeavor to select this kind of 
dealer so far as possible. This is 
because the ironer is a highly spe- 
cialized article and usually re- 
quires several sales conversations, 


in addition to a demonstration, be- . 


fore a sale is finally made. The 
dealer will have a big advantage 
if he is on such terms with his 
customers that he can “gossip” 
about the ironer with them, For 
these reasons the very large dealer 
or the department store is not, as 
a rule, viewed with especial favor. 
Rather, the comparatively small 
but progressive and growing spe- 
cialty dealer is preferred. At the 
same time, too small establish- 


ments will not do, because th 
store must have sufficient space tp 
permit proper display of the iron. 
ing apparatus by itself, withoy 
distracting the attention with other 
unrelated articles. Ample display 
windows are also highly important, 

The company’s direct service tp 
the dealer is described attractively 
in a very handsomely bound sales 
manual, furnished each dealer. 
The selling helps consist of news 
paper electros and matrices, illus 
trated form letters and mailing 
folders, dealers’ catalogues, in- 
struction booklets, street-car cards, 
lantern slides, moving-picture films 
and photographs showing wi 
display suggestions. The dealer 
is urged to use window displays 
and local newspaper advertising 
while the company’s national aé- 
vertising is appearing. Copy sug- 
gestions are furnished along with 
the newspaper electros or mats, 
for which no charge is made, 

The sales manual contains sev- 
eral samples of form letters on 
letterheads illustrated in colors, 
for the dealer’s use in his own 
direct-mail efforts. The company 
will furnish the letters, print the 
text, fill in the names, address the 
envelopes and affix the stamps, al 
without charge. The dealer is re- 
quired to remit for the postage 
along with the list. When fin 
ished, the letters are returned to 
the dealer in bulk ready for local 
mailing. Note that the company 
insists on affixing the stamps 
This is a simple but effective 
scheme for insuring that the let 
ters are used and not wasted, The 
dealer is advised to mail the let 
ters so they will arrive on Tues 
day, the usual ironing day. The 
company frankly states that owt 
ers of washing machines make the 
best prospects for ironers, and 
suggests that the dealer use such 
a list wherever available. 

In presenting its window trims 
to the dealer through the sale 
manual, the company offers much 
constructive advice which will ap 
ply in arranging any display. It 
is suggested that “the display be 
consistent, so that one article wil 
not detract from another. For it- 
stance, show a Simplex ironer with 
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you can safely follow the 
lead of local advertisers in a 

community. They talk to the 

people you want to talk to. 


In the National Capital you 
talk to practically ALL OF 
THEM—through THE 
STAR. So The Star is the 
ONLY medium necessary in 
Washington, D. C. 
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If there is anything you desire to 
know about distribution and trade 
conditions, our Statistical Depart- 
ment will be glad to prepare a 
digest for you. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Cerroll J. E. Lutz 
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a washing machine, not a vacuum 
cleaner.” 

An illustrated booklet on store 
arrangement and display has 
aroused much favorable comment 
among the dealers. They are in- 
formed that “a modern store 
should be a salesroom, not a store- 
room. Some stores devote their 
front or best space to staple lines 
for which a customer will go to 
any part of the store. Place your 
specialties prominently in front, so 
as to attract the attention of your 
trade in passing.” 

Another booklet deals with 
salesmanship. This is for the use 
of the dealer and his own sales- 
men, particularly if he employs 
any house-to-house men in selling 
the ironers. Various methods of 
arousing interest and closing sales 
are discussed, with some specific 
examples of good openings for 
house-to-house men to use. For 
example, “Don’t say ‘I called to 
interest you in our new ironer, 
which does so and so.” Start out 
something like this: ‘Mrs. Smith, 
I passed your yard last Monday 
and observed the quantity of fine 
white linen you had on the line, 
and the thought naturally came to 
me of the labor and time required 
to do the ironing. You doubtless 
have facilities for doing this, but 
what housekeeper would not be in- 
terested in saving time, labor and 
expense fifty-two times a year’?” 
etc. Suggestions are also given for 
handling the customer in the store, 
and special stress is laid on the 
importance of securing the names 
and addresses, for follow-up pur- 
poses, of all who make inquiry 
about the ironer in the store. As 
this is not always easy to do, the 
company has evolved a neat little 
scheme for the dealer to operate. 
Some customers hesitate to give 
their names for fear they will be 
annoyed by salesmen calling, etc. 
To help the dealer get such names, 
the company will mail for him a 
remarkably attractive book called 
“Clean Linen in Abundance.” The 
dealer has only one copy which 
he shows the customer. It is too 
bulky for the customer to take 
with her, and, besides, the dealer 
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has no supply. “Just let me have 
your name and address,” he says, 
“so the factory may mail you a 
copy.” 

Another portion of the manual 
is devoted to the operation and 
mechanical structure of the ironer, 
with complete instructions how to 
demonstrate it. An entire sales 
campaign is also mapped out for 
the dealer. He is asked to seta 
quota of how many machines he 
wants to sell in a certain drive, 
Based on this, the company will 
furnish by mail plans and speci- 
fications for the campaign, con- 
sisting of a series of direct mail 
efforts, window displays, local 
newspaper advertising, store dem- 
onstrations and home demonstra- 
tions, in the order named. 

Nearly all household specialties 
of this nature are sold on deferred 
payments, and the Simplex ironer 
is no exception to this rule. The 
company carries no paper itself. 
However, the sales manual con- 
tains information exceedingly 
helpful to the dealer in conduct- 
ing his operations on this basis, 
The dealer is first “sold” on this 
plan in general, as being a method 
where the additiqnal risk and in- 
convenience, by no means so great 
as generally supposed, are much 
more than offset by the largely in- 
creased volume of sales which 
could be obtained in no other way. 





New Account with Stavrum & 
Shafer 


The Laursen Sales Company, of IIl- 
nois, distributor of Hydraulic Auto 
motive Gear Shifts, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Stavrum & 
Shafer, Inc., of Chicago. 





Glessner Account with L. A. 
Collins Agency 


_The Glessner Company, “Turps” 
ointment, Findlay, Ohio, has placed its 
advertising account in the hands of the 
L. A. Collins advertising agency, of 
Los Angeles. 


New Account for Walter B. 
Snow & Staff 


Walter B. Snow and Staff, Boston, 
are now handling the account of the 
Holbrook, Cabot Rollins Corporation, 
Boston, contractors in heavy construc 
tion. 
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The Vote of 





New York! 


HEN over 300,000 New 

Yorkers every morning. 

deliberately resist the 
two-cent temptation of The 
Times, World, Sun-Herald and 
Tribune, and lay down three 
cents for the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, they not only 
vote the NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN to be New York’s most 
popular morning paper, but 
they lift themselves from out 
of the crowd as the 300,000 
finest prospective customers 
that were ever presented to an 
advertiser. 





For, once they are sold on the 
advertiser's goods, they IN- 
SIST on them—regardless of 
cheaper competition. 


What more can any advertiser 
desire? 
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The manufacturers of 
Ingersoll watches know 
the up-to-the - minute 
habits of the million and 
a half men and women 
who read The All Fiction 
Field. That accounts for 
their schedule 


“Ghe 
)} FIELD °F GREATEST YIELD 


PUBLISHED BY 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
ar The Frank A. Munsey Co. ‘ Street & Smith Corporation 


MEMBERS A. B. C. 
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humb- Nail Sketches 


of Washington, D.C. 





OU can _ cover 

Washington with 
The TIMES and 
one other newspaper. 
You cannot cover 
Washington in any 
other way. 


The population of 
the city of Washing- 
ton is 437,571, and 
there are 90,628 
more residents with- 








Covering 
Washington 








in the 25-mile shop- 
ping radius—s5 28,199 
in all. 


Local merchants 
find it easy to figure 
circulation in Wash- 
ington—all four 
newspapers are mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. 
These merchants use 
by far the’ greater 
portion of their daily 
advertising in the two 
evening newspapers. 


The Washington Times 








The National Capital’s “Only 3c Newspaper” 








Eastern Representative 


I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York City 


Western Representative 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Marquette Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Can Advertising Stop Bomb 
Outragesr 





Advertising Waiting to Be Sent as Teacher, But Who Will Do the 
Sending? 


By W. S. Lockwood 


Roms outrages are almost all 
the result of radical agitation, 
and radical agitation is nearly al- 
ways based upon about three 
widely circulated economic lies. 
We have left the economic edu- 
cation of a great proportion of 
our citizens to the soap-box ora- 
tor, to the unscrupulous newspa- 
per, to the fellow who makes 
money out of trouble, who thrives 
on revolution and disorder. They 
have been wide-awake to their op- 
portunity; they have been willing 
to say anything to interest their 
audience; and they’ have spread 
broadcast certain ideas which have 
come to be deeply rooted in the 
minds of many people and which 
it is high time were denied as 
widely and as constantly as they 
have been affirmed. I believe that 
the harm that has been done in 
this way can be most effectively 
counteracted through the skillful 
use of modern advertising. 
Somehow we have forgotten 
that speech is just as free to those 
who believe in the preservation of 
our institutions as to those who 
seek to destroy them. Having in 
our hands the greatest intellectual 
weapon that has been discovered 
since creation, we have neglected 
to use it. We have been strange- 
ly dumb, and our silence has 
looked like the silence of assent. 
_A lie may get to look exactly 
like the truth if it isn’t shown to 
be a lie. And if it passes cur- 
rent from mind to mind, it takes 
on still more semblance of truth, 
just as a counterfeit note can pass 
as legal tender indefinitely, if no 
one observes that it is counterfeit. 
Any lie, any absurdity, any 
piece of incorrect information ex- 
tensively and constantly circulated 
and seldom denied will eventually 
come to be believed by great 
Things far 


masses ‘of “people. 


more absurd than the errors of 
the radical agitator have been 
widely believed. Many of us are 
still quite certain that flies have 
suckers on their feet which en- 
able them to walk on the ceiling; 
that a mad dog foams at the 
mouth; that a beaver uses its flat 
tail as a trowel; that a porcupine 
can shoot its quills; that a rattle- 
snake rattles before striking; and 
that an ostrich will bury its head 
in the sand when in danger. All 
of these popular errors show how 
credulous we all are, how easily 
we are led astray and, at the same 
time, they show how effective 
should be a skillful dissemination 
of the truth. 


FALLACIOUS DOCTRINE OF THE AGI- 
TATORS 


Now the three economic lies 
upon which nearly all radical agi- 
tation is based are these: 

First, that if all the money 
were divided up equally every man 
would be rich. 

Second, that if all the income 
were divided equally, every man 
would have a very large income. 

Third, that capital makes an 
enormous profit out of the labor 
it employs. 

Correct these basic errors—cor- 
rect them by plain, straightfor- 
ward proof, in words of one syl- 
lable. Show that they are ridicu- 
lous and you will take away the 
strongest weapon of the radical 
agitator. Show men that revolu- 
tion cannot possibly benefit them 
in any large way, and they will 
be more willing to work out nec- 
essary reforms with the organiza- 
tion of society as it exists. If 
turning the world upside down 
would make me a millionaire, I 
cannot help being attracted by the 
idea. But if turning the world 
upside down will only give me, 
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temporarily, a few dollars more 
than I have, it isn’t worth the 
fuss; I am off about my business 
and the radical agitator can talk 
to the moon. 

I don’t mean to imply that these 
falsehoods are offered in exactly 
the form I have stated them here. 
Nearly always they are presented 
in a much more insidious way. 
They are used as a universally 
accepted premise in many a dis- 
cussion. I have heard radicals re- 
fer to one or another of them as 
if they were facts as firmly estab- 
lished as the law of gravity, and 
it is because they have been so 
widely disseminated in this insidi- 
ous way that they are so dan- 
gerous. 


ADVERT:SING HAS BEEN PROVED— 
WHY ISN’T IT WORKING? 


Now, is it not time to turn the 
power of advertising into the 
work of correcting those wide- 
spread errors which have brewed 
so much bitterness, which have 
been responsible for so much ter- 
ribly and costly, yet futile, vio- 
lence? All business is based upon 
the institution of private proper- 
ty; all business is dependent upon 
the preservation of public order, 
and these errors strike at both 
private property and public order. 
If modern business owes a por- 
tion of its growth and prosperity 
to advertising, surely that force 
can be invoked to help preserve 
the institutions upon which all 
business depends. The total 
amount of money invested every 
year in advertising is enormous. 
Surely, something could be spared 
to protect that investment. <A 
moderate appropriation properly 
placed in industrial centres, where 
error has done the greatest dam- 
age, might be made an insurance 
for all industry, for all society. 
Great as the achievements of ad- 
vertising have been, this would 
be its greatest. 

I do not mean to suggest that 
every radical can be cured of his 
error and turned into a reasonable 
human being who desires only 
those changes in our political or- 
ganization that seem to be called 
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for after a sober consideration of 
facts. Nor do I mean to imply 
that all radicals are dishonest and 
all conservatives as stainless as 
the lily. There are honest men 
and hypocrites on both sides, We 
cannot entirely eradicate dishon- 
esty, and likewise we can never 
do much with the professional 
radical, the demagogue, or the un- 
scrupulous newspaper. But take 
away from them the power of the 
lies they reiterate and they won't 
matter much. I have heard it said 
that we cannot make the public 
understand, but I think this is the 
worst error of all. The radical 
makes them understand; the radi- 
cal gets his distorted economies 
across very effectively. Surely, 
then, the truth can be made clear 
to the great majority. And, lest 
we fear that logic and truth will 
not always be effective, let us re- 
member that in the creating of 
impressions based on no conscious 
intellectual process advertising has 
also been wonderfully effective. 

I do not advocate an advanced 
course in economics to be widely 
published in newspapers and mag- 
azines. That sort of thing has 
been going on for a long time 
and no one seems to be any the 
wiser. Besides, the newspapers 
and magazines that have been at- 
tempting to do this work aren't 
read by the people who are hav- 
ing the poison fed to them. 

No, we don’t want to discuss 
Adam Smith, John Stewart Mill, 
David Ricardo or Irving Fisher. 
It is in the obscurities of higher 
economics that many of us have 
found utter confusion. It is in 
the obscurities of higher econom- 
ics that radical agitators and un- 
scrupulous newspapers have found 
their best opportunity. I have 
some very definite ideas as to just 
how to proceed in this whole mat- 
ter, but here I have not space to 
expound them. I have only space 
to urge that the job must be 
done. That it can be done I 
haven’t a doubt. Plain statistics, 
simple arithmetic, coupled with 
the force of reiteration, can be 
used to convince the most elemen- 
tary mind that an equal’ division 
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‘Go after the Bid-uns” 


OU cannot land a “musky” with tackle 
made forcroppies. Small ideas are poor bait 
for big business. Dominance is the differ- 
ence between business blindness and expanding vision. 


To dominate—to be the representative leader in 
your field—to hold first place on quality and 
generalship—that is a winning which is real. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
this organization will gladly call to give you 
detailed information regarding Dominating 
Idea Advertising. 






MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


S S. WABASH AVE. UNION BUILDING 
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of capital will leave no one better 
off than at present; that an equal 


division of income would upset us . 


tremendously, without doing a 
particle of good, and that capital 
makes so small an average return 
from the labor it employs that it 
is often quite’ remarkable that 
capital can be found for indus- 
trial enterprise. And, since it is 
upon these three simple proposi- 
tions that almost the whole case 
of the ,wild-eyed agitator rests, 
why not be equally simple in com- 
batting them? 

Who is to do the job? you ask. 
Well, various groups of business 
men have gotten together on ad- 
vertising campaigns for mutual 
benefit. Only recently I saw in 
Printers’ INK a long list of indus- 
tries in which co-operative adver- 
tising had been tried with splen- 
did results. Surely, it is not in- 
conceivable that the business men 
of America should combine to put 
in force the sort of campaign I 
have suggested. 

It is work that sorely needs to 
be done and that can be done only 
through advertising. Even though 
the expense ran into millions, that 
cost would be a trifle compared to 
what these widespread errors are 
costing us all to-day. We must 
remember that although the bomb 
outrage is the spectacular result 
of radical agitation, it is not by 
any means the most harmful, 
either in loss of life or property. 
Outlaw strikes, sabotage, dimin- 
ished production—all are a part of 
the bill we pay for our failure to 
see to it that the truth is even 
more widely circulated than the 
error. Just save the cost of one 
coal strike, one steel strike, and 
the bill will be paid ten times over. 

We cannot blame the ignorant 
when they swallow palatable lies 
if no one warns them that they 
are poisoning themselves, and, 
once these lies are swallowed, we 
cannot blame them for the deep 
sense of personal wrong, for the 
bitter grievance they come to hold 
against the established order. 


Nothing can save them from these 
errors and their frightful conse- 
quence but an understanding of 
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the truth. To curse them, to im- 
prison them, to deport them, to 
hang them is futile. There are 
millions who can, and will, take 
their places; even error thrives 
upon persecution. 

The only effective thing to do, 
the only fair thing to do, is to 
educate them. If the established 
order hasn’t a good case it would 
better step aside for something 
else. If it has, it would better 
state that case, but its arguments 
must be plainly stated and con- 
stantly reiterated, and to state 
things plainly and constantly to 
reiterate them there is no medium 
so efficient as modern advertising. 





Traction Company Uses News- 


papers for Increased Fares 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is using full-page space in the 
newspapers to sell the idea of increased 
fares to the riding public of Phila- 
delphia. Virtually the entire page is 
taken up with a diagrammatic map, 
showing that every section of the city 
and its outlying environs may 
reached by one 5-cent fare. The copy 
oints out that Pittsburgh has a 10-cent 
are, Wilkes-Barre an 8-cent fare, while 
in Scranton and Reading the fare is 
7 cents. 

The company proposes to discontinue 
the free transfer and the 8-cent ex- 
change ticket, entitling the rider to 
change carg°and continue his ride in 
a direction at right angles to his initial 
direction and asks a straight 5-cent 
fare. The copy also points out that 
the straight 5-cent fare and no free 
transfers will alleviate congestion, since 
10 per cent of the riders who now use 
the free transfers will walk, releasing 
an equivalent of 300 cars. Linking up 
with this newspaper publicity is a car 
card campaign, both. outside the cars 
and in, On the front of each car is a 
large “5 cents,” with below it, “See 
Inside Car.” Inside the car is dis 
played a business-like short talk on the 
wisdom and necessity for the straight 
nickel fare. 





Lee Associates, New Service 


Organization 

R. L. Burdick, formerly with the 
Joseph Richards Company and Murray 
Howe & Co. at New York. has or- 
ganized a sales and advertising ser- 
vice under the name of The Lee Asso- 
ciates, New York. The services of the 
firm have been retained by the S. E. 
Hendricks Company, Inc., The Kelly 
Publishing Company and The War 
Records *Sublishing Company in_ the 
planning and execution of advertising 
and sales campaigns. 
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WILLIAM M. MESSITER 


“Bill” Messiter was the 
first man to enter my ‘Chi- 
cago Office. That was 
nearly 20 years ago. Now 
I have a staff of about 20 
people in my Chicago head- 
quarters, but no one who is 
more valuable and loyal 
than my old friend “Bill.” 


foot 








Syracuse 
Post 
Standard 


There is one big, domi- 
nant newspaper in Syra- 
cuse. It* is the POST 
STANDARD. It has at 
least 5,000 more circulation 
than the next nearest Syra- 
cuse newspaper. 


THE POST STAND- 
ARD is the big daily paper 
of Central and Northern 
New York. It has never 
used -schemes to promote 
this circulation. Its readers 
buy it because it is clean, 
reliable and ably edited. It 
is a real newspaper and 
it to 
cover Syracuse, and the sur- 
rounding territories. 


wise advertisers use 


Serial Adv. No. 18 
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View the British Markebro’ 


THE MAN YOU WAMNpo Ss 








First-hand opinion from the American 
with the longest, widest, and most suc- 
cessful experience in developing the sale 

: of American goods in the British market; 
worthwhile views on selling in British 
markets, and the opportunities for Ameri- 
can enterprise, with a recognition of the 
folly of doing the wrong thing in the 
right yay, or the right thing in the wrong 
way, in an imperfectly understood market 
is worth thinking about. 

Mr. Derrick’s British experience covers 
a period of 25 years, and embraces the 
advertising of goods selling through prac- 
tically every wholesale and retail line of 
trade. 

Our American clients include Quaker 
Oats Company, Armour ©& Company, 
Corn Products Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Funsten Brothers, the principal 
Havana Cigar Manufacturers, ie 
Heinz Company, The Oneida Community, 
The Pepsodent Company, and Studebaker 
Company. 

The DERRICK AGENCY is staffed 
with British men trained in American 
Agency methods, men who understand the 
British market and the responsive appeal 
to the British consuming public. 











Paul E. 


DERRICI 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITE§ NO: 
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‘kehro’ trained American Eyes 


JAMIO SEE IS HERE 





Our Mr. Derrick arrived in New 
York September 25th and will spend 
a few weeks in New York, Chicago, 
and other important cities. 


If the British market interests you, an 
interview can be arranged by addressing 
him at Room 1510, Flatiron Building, 
New York. ’Phone: Ashland 7423. 

Mr. Derrick is a Director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
and Chairman of its Trade Information 
Committee, and also of its Advisory Ad- 
vertising Committee. For sixteen years 
resident in London, and Managing Direc- 
tor of our Advertising Agency. 

In addition to an influential American 
clientele, we represent many important 
British firms having a world-wide trade. 

Mr. Derrick offers a thoroughly up-to- 
date advertising service organisation from 
Policy to Practice—including Press Ad- 
vertising, Billposting and Printing. 











YONDON 


TES NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W. C. 
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(Photo of New Plant of National Biscuit Co. 


A Million for Biscuits 


Detroit can do other things besides drive motor cars. 
Most of the million and a quarter people in this terri- 
tory like good things to eat. Recognizing this fact, the 
National Biscuit Co.'s new huge plant will answer the 
call of a good appetite. 


Food advertisers everywhere recognize Detroit as a 
market unexcelled in its responsiveness. To reach that 
market quickly, unerringly, and without waste, you will 
find the columns of The Detroit Free Press your most 
economical road. 


For years this newspaper has spent much money, 
time and thought in a practical manner to create reader 
interest in food products advertised in its columns. 
Today that reader-interest may be yours if you wish it. 
Let us show you how and why it should be done. 


Che Brtroit Hree Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Does a Buyer’s Market Warrant 
Higher Commission? 


It Will Be Harder to Sell, but Payment of the Same Commission Will 
Lead to Harder Work and More Sales 


By E. N. Ferdon 


Vice-President, 


ACK in the fall of 1916, when 

the real sting of rapidly ad- 
vancing prices began to make itself 
patently felt, there arose from 
salesmen in general in our line of 
business the cry, “We must have 
bigger commissions.’ 

Their argument seemed good up 
to a certain extent, for it ran thus: 
Our living expenses are advanc- 
ing at a rapid rate, the prices of 
the goods we sell are being ad- 
vanced. This advance in the 
prices of our goods will mean that 
advertisers will cut down the size 
of their orders, for economy’s 
sake, or else do without advertis- 
ing specialties entirely. Hence, in 
the final analysis we shall do no 
more business than formerly, and, 
our commissions remaining the 
same, our income will remain the 


same. Therefore, to offset the 
H.C.L. you must pay us bigger 
commissions. 


It wasn’t only the salesmen who 
held this illogical yet persuasive 
view, either; for many employers, 
down deep in their hearts, figured 
it out much the same way. In 
fact, if you will recall, a number of 
concerns, in an effort temporarily. 
to ameliorate such _ conditions, 
decided to give what were desig- 
hated as “war bonuses”—bonus 
commissions over and above the 
regular commissions, but supposed 
to last only during the era of high 
prices and hard sales. . 

Now the easiest thing on earth 
is to raise salaries or increase 
commissions, Any office boy can 
do it. But it takes a lot more 
skill to reduce commissions or 
bring salaries down to.a lower 
level, when necessity commands, 
without literally raising hob in 
the organization. 


Portion of address before the Na- 
tional 
tising Manufacturers, 
ber 27 to 30. 


Adver- 
Septem- 


Association of Specialty 
Chicago, 





Brown & Bigelow, Inc. 


What actually happened in this 
business during the period of high 
prices from 1917 on? Did the 
salesmen’s predictions come true? 
Were those “war bonuses” neces- 
sary? 

The answer is known to every 
one. Salesmen are. prosperous— 
that argument of theirs, put for- 
ward in 1916, has been shot as 
full of holes in the light of later 
events as the proverbial sieve. 

I do not wish to refer continu- 
ally to the house with which I’m 
connected, but, because it was 
possible to obtain facts and figures 
readily there, and because I take 
it for granted that the growth, 
development, and problems of 
our house during the last three 
years have been typical of the 
business in general, I am going 
to marshall a few facts and fig- 
ures based on its records and re- 
fer to them from time to time. 


HOW WAR AFFECTED COMMISSIONS 


Commissions earned by our 
salesmen dyring the last eight 
months show an increase of 175 
per cent per man over the same 
time during 1914. No war bonuses 
were allowed—and the commis- 
sions are practically the same to- 
day as four years ago. Some 
salesmen have, of course, gotten 
benefit from this than 


more 
others. But it is the average, not 
the individual, we must concern 


ourselves with. Under any and 
all conditions there are some sales- 
men who either do not make the 
most of their opportunities, or else 
are hindered by local conditions 
which cannot enter into a general 
analysis. 

The last authentic report on the 
H. C. L., covering the period up 
to July 1, 1920, shows that since 
1914, the cost of living (based on 
average retail prices) has risen a 
trifle over. 104 per cent» In ether 
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VERY business concern in New York 
that is now a tenant in a building which 
it does not own will find the necessity 
of investigating the details of “Units of 
Ownership”—a new plan for merchan- 
dising the best grade of business prop- 
erty in New York. 


“Units of Ownership” is the conception 
of Mr. Loton H. Slawson, who after 
using a series of 8 full-page advertise- 
ments in The Tribune to get his ideas 
before the business heads of the coun- 
try has now increased his order to 16 
non-cancellable full pages, 





eto establish this great 
@of the established posi- 
tive business executives. 


Wribune 


als-Advertisements 
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N the middle west, where agri- 
culture predominates, the buying 
centers are not congested cities, but 
small towns—community centers 
where the farmer trades—where he 
knows the folks in town and there 
is Community interest in social and 
business activities. 


MALL-TOWN and rural peo- 

ple buy liberally, because they 
live well. We reach and influence 
more than 600,000 small-town and 
rural homes, 93% of them being 
in the sixteen states of the middle 
west. May we give you complete 
data about our magazine and service? 
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PEOPLES POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


2900 ee Stes. Des Moines, lowa 381 Fourth Avenue 


New York Office 
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words the earnings of the average 
salesmen since the war started 
have considerably outstripped the 
increase in the cost of living, with- 
out any aid at all from extra com- 
missions or war bonuses. 

A good salesman always adapts 
himself to conditions. His object 
is to sell his wares or his ser- 
vice. 

In 1916 many salesmen were 
fearful that their income could 
not keep up with increasing ex- 
penses. Hence they started out 
to sell the idea of bigger com- 
missions. 

To-day, in 1920, many salesmen 
are fearful that their income will 
not keep up with expenses, be- 
cause of a possible slowing up in 
business conditions, and more 
concretely because of an increase 
in transportation rates. Hence 
they have in many cases started 
out to sell the idea of bigger 
commissions. 

They were wrong before, they 
are wrong this time—but some of 
them did sell the idea in 1916 
nevertheless. Will they sell it 
again in 1920? 

Let us discuss first of all the 
bearing which the increased trans- 
portation charges have upon a 
salesman’s income—in this line of 
business, of course. 


NEW EXPENSES FOR TRAVELERS 


A certain salesman I know 
wrote to his house a while back 
and stated that if he were to sign 
a contract for 1921, the commis- 
sions would have to be raised two 
to three per cent to cover the in- 
creased cost of transportation in 
his territory, now that twenty per 
cent had been added to the price 
of a ticket. 

Of course, he was trying, like 
any good salesman, to sell an idea, 
only it occurred to the sales man- 
ager that he had heard that this 
particular salesman covers his 
territory very largely in an auto- 
mobile, which proved to be cor- 
rect. In fact the salesman made 
no protest whatever when the old 
commission contract was offered 
him, but signed it. 

Of course, the average sales- 
man’s expenses are not increased 
by the fifty per cent increase in 
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Pullman fares—so we can forget 
that. Nor by the increase for ex- 
cess baggage. 

But how much are they in- 
creased by the twenty per cent in- 
crease in railroad fares? 

First off, don’t forget that up 
to the present time this increase 
applies with but a few exceptions 
only to interstate travel, not to 
intrastate. While many state rail- 
road commissions have allowed 
the increase in freight rates, they 
claim lack of authority to change 
the passenger rates, which have 
generally been fixed by the state 
legislatures. Hence the majority 
of salesmen, for some little time 
to come, will not have to pay an 
increased fare except when they 
pass the boundary line ‘between 
states. 

But suppose that every sales- 
man traveling country territory 
were affected by a twenty per cent 
increase in fares—to what extent 
would it increase his expenses? 

Brown & Bigelow, unlike many 
houses in this business, have, in 
the past, had two forms of sales- 
man’s contract—a salary and a 
commission. Any salesman on 
salary contract has had to item- 
ize his expenses daily in order 
to get credit for them at the end 
of the month. 

While we are working largely 
on commission contracts to-day, 
it was possible for us to analyze 
the daily reports of eight success- 
ful salesmen working on salary 
for the years 1916 to 1919 inclu- 
sive. These men have remained in 
approximately the same territory 
during that time, and their reports 
therefore indicate very fairly the 
relative increase of traveling ex- 
penses over a period of four years. 
In the figures that follow, I am 
taking the averages of the eight 
men for ‘that time. 

In 1916 the average volume of 
business of each man was $15,- 
397—in 1919 it was $28,805—an 
increase of 87 per cent. Their 
average yearly expenses were, in 
1916, $1,100 and in 1919, $1, 320, an 
increase of only 20 per cent. The 
actual percentage of total travel- 
ing expenses to volume of busi- 
ness done by these men actually 
was reduced from 7.8 per cent to 
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5.5 per cent. In other words, what 
are classified as legitimate travel- 
ing expenses, between the years 
1916 and 1919 inclusive, rose in 
far less proportion than actual 
living expenses, although, of 
course, it is quite possible the 
salesmen exercised greater econ- 
omy. 

During that same period the 
per cent of these expenses spent in 
railroad fares as compared to 
the total expenses listed remained 
the same—37 per cent. In other 
words, one of these salesmen spent 
in 1919, $1,320. Of this, 37. per 
cent was for railroad transporta- 
tion—an amount equal to 
Provided the salesman has to pay 
20 per cent extra on all transpor- 
tation during 1921, the increase in 
his expenses would therefore 
amount to 20 per cent of $488.40, 
or an average of $97.70, or $8.14 
per month. This amounts to about 
two-fifths of one per cent on a 
volume of $25,000. Even on a 
volume of but $15,000 this amounts 
to only three-fourths of one per 
cent. 

What shall we answer to the 
other argument—that business 
conditions are apt to get tighter, 
that the great wave of buying has 
passed, that it will be harder to 
sell goods from now on, that it 
may, therefore, happen that the 
salesmen will make less money 
than they have been making? 

There is only one answer to it. 
Selling will be harder—the seller’s 
market has passed—foiks will not 
buy just to spend money or save 
excess profit taxes. But there 
never was so good a time to push 
our goods. Now, if ever, good 
will needs building up, business 
houses need advertising. When 
sales are dull advertising must be 
used to build them up. The hard 
working salesman who knows his 
game and does not rely any more 
on circumstances, but, like Na- 
poleon, makes them, can have no 
cause to worry about his income 
getting below his expenses. His 
sales will decline far slower, we 
predict, than will the cost of liv- 
ing—and in the end he will dis- 
cover himself better intrenched 
than ever before. 

But from now on salesmanship 
must count most—just exactly as 
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it did before 1916, and as it al. 
ways must except under such pe- 
culiar conditions as we have 
passed through the last three 
years, 

There is no panacea for a 
steady, irreducible income for a 
salesman. To raise commissions 
would not help now—it would only 
hinder, for it must carry with 
it increased prices, and from now 
on the trend of prices must be 
down, not up. The salesman, like 
his house, has enjoyed a phenom- 
enally good business for a short 
space. If he has been wise he 
has put aside toward a possible 
decline. If he is wise to-day he 
will forget there ever was such 
a thing as the remarkable times 
of 1917 to 1920. He will dig in in 
the old way. If he does not do 
so, he will become a failure—if 
he does do so, he can reasonably 
expect to hold his own now, and 
eventually greatly better his posi- 
tion and his income. 





Munsey’s Newspapers’ Names 
Changed 


The Sun and The New York Herald 
will become The New York Herald, and 

The Evening Sun will become The Sun 
on October 1. 

Frank A. Munsey, owner of these 
newspapers, in announcing these 
changes in names. said: 

“When I bought James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s several newspapers in January 
of this year there was wide concern lest 
through consolidation The New York 
Herald might disappear from the list of 
American newspapers. I responded to 
this concern with the statement that 
the name of Mr. Bennett’s chief news- 
paper should never perish by any act 
of mine. If similar concern had been 
expressed for The Sun at the time I 
purchased it, I should have said sub- 
stantially what I said in relation to 
The Herald. 

“Because of this situation and the 
desirability of making them strictly in- 
dependent of each other, one of these 
papers, The Evening Sun, will become 
The Sun; the other, The Sun and The 
New York Herald, will become The 
New York Herald. The field of The 
Sun will be the evening field; the field 
of The New York Herald will be the 
morning field.” i 





New Account for Akron 
Agency 
The account of the Victor Rubber 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, maker of 
“Victor” tires, is now being handled 
by The Akron Advertising Agency 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Tf Franklin could have used 


thmore‘Bannockburn (overs 


UPPOSE the man who 
~ did so much for hu- 

manity, science and 
printing had _ Strathmore 
Bannockburn Covers to give 
added expression to his clear 
language. Would a treatise 
have been published with a 
cover of Thistle Grey that 
conveyed his opinions of the 
French Revolution, both by 
words and impression? Pos- 
sibly; for Franklin was the 
type of printer who knew 
the value of expressing his 
thoughts convincingly. 


To express by paper the 
same ideas as the text itself 
is the purpose 


ference results because they 
are good enough printers to 
consider the paper as part of 
the design rather than so 
much rags and pulp, treated 
to take printing ink. 


The quality of Strath- 
more papers reflects the qual- 
ity of the other papers of 
The Lindenmeyr Lines— 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, Buckeye Covers, 
Princess Covers, Brookdale 
Linen Bond, Tradesmens 
Linen Record and all our 
many other papers that en- 
courage printers to do better 
printing. 
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he Trucks 
For Example 


Our recent analysis brings to 
light a Three Hundred Million 
Dollar Motor Truck Market, 


among ASIA’S readers. Trac- 
ing the figures we find that 12,700 of our 
subscribers own 137,500 trucks! The fact 
is irresistible! It is analytical proof that 
ASIA is read and bethumbed by business 
administrators who have millions to 
spend for the implements of industry. 
Thus, once again, we submit our page 
rate of $350—based on two things: 
50,000 circulation and sheer worth! | 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Director of cAd-vertising 


Emer Worshe 
The Marrar of the Rusnan Stage 


The Tromn Home Evers Damascus 








ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., New York 
In the West: SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Trade-Marking and Copyrighting 
House-Organs 


Titles May Be Registered for All Such Periodicals That Are Circulated 
in Interstate Commerce 


NortH AMERICAN Fruit ExcHANGE 
New Yor« City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We propose to issue regularly a house- 
organ to go to our own field and 
sales forces, as well as to agriculturists 
throughout the country. 

I would like to find out if we can 
get its name registered. Of course, I 
understand that if someone else has al- 
ready registered it, we will not be able 
to use it, 

Georce A. CULLEN, 
ice- President. 


HERE is no occasion for any 

advertiser to have misgivings 
on the score of his ability to reg- 
ister as a trade-mark the title of 
his house-organ or the private 
magazine that is issued at irreg- 
ular intervals. As our correspon- 
dent recognizes, it is, of course, 
impossible to register the name 
of the house-organ in the rare 
event that a prior user has al- 
ready enrolled precisely the same 
title, but, fundamentally, a 
house-organ title is eligible to 
trade-mark status. 

As a matter of fact the house- 
organ title now ranks at the Pat- 
ent Office with the autograph sig- 
nature and the personal portrait 
as a type of trade-mark that is 
not open to question. So well 
grounded is the belief on the part 
of the trade-mark censors that 
virtually any bona fide house-or- 
gan title should have place on 
the trade-mark register that, in 
some instances, certificates have 
been issued to private periodicals 
that come rather close to the 
titles of well-known literary pub- 
lications. For example, not long 
ago the Government authenticat- 
ed the title “The Weekly Digest” 
for a pamphlet to be issued 
weekly by the National Coal As- 
sociation of Wilmington, Del. 

Trade-mark recognition for 
house-organs has not, however, 
been forthcoming from the in- 
ception of this aspect of adver- 
tising practice. For a consider- 
able time, the U. S. Examiner of 





Trade-Marks refused to grant ap- 
plications for registration of 
house-organ titles. His objection 
was not to the character of the 
titles. Indeed, the titles of liter- 
ary periodicals, business papers, 
etc., were approved simultaneous- 
ly with the refusal of house-or- 
gan names. -The adverse attitude 
at the Patent Office was inspired 
solely by the belief that house- 
organs, being distributed free in- 
stead of sold, were not “articles 
of commerce” within the mean- 
ing of the trade-mark law and 
that, accordingly, the purported 
marks were not used in com- 
merce. 


THE CURTIS PRECEDENT 


In due course, however, the 
Curtis Publishing Company per- 
formed a service for advertisers 
in general by taking an appeal to 
the U Commissioner of Pat- 
ents from the action of the Trade- 
Mark Examiner in refusing to 
register the name of a Curtis 
house-organ. The outcome of 
this test case was a reversal of 
the policy theretofore obtaining. 
The head of the Patent Office 
concluded that the contention 
that a house-organ is not an ar- 


ticle of commerce is not well 
taken. He realized, he stated in 
overruling his subordinate, that 


house-organs were not sold to 
subscribers, as are literary peri- 
odicals, but he took the view that 


there is, nevertheless, a “consid- 
eration” involved—that the ad- 
vertiser expects to receive, in 


some form, a return or reim- 
bursement for his expenditure in 
publishing and _ circulating a 
house-organ. 

Since the establishment of this 
precedent, no objection has been 
raised to the registration of 
house-organs. There has been a 
steady procession of entries of 
this character in the trade-mark 
classification of “Prints and Pub- 
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lications” and during the past 
year or two additions to the ros- 
ter have been especially numerous. 
Among the later comers are a 
number of house-organs that 
have been in existence for some 
years past. For example, only a 
short time since the Detmer 
Woolen Company of New York 
made application for the regis- 
tration of “Progressive Tailor,” 
which has been in use on its semi- 
annual periodical since January, 
1913, and the Brownstein-Louis 
Company of Los Angeles, en- 
tered “Furnishing Facts,” which 
it has used on a monthly house- 
organ since 1915 ; 

As a rule, however, applica- 
tion for trade-mark registration 
is made within a few months of 
the issuance of the first number, 
as witness the prompt submission 
by the Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company of “Boxes,” which ap- 
peared on the house-organ map 
at about the same time. 

Not all advertisers realize, per- 
haps, that registration of a title 
need not be restricted to use on a 
house-organ only. Other adver- 
tising forms are allowable in con- 
junction with a private magazine 
issued at stated intervals. For ex- 
ample, the Toledo Scale Company 
not long ago registered “The: To- 
ledo System” for use not only on 
house-organs but likewise on bul- 
letins, pamphlets, etc. Similarly, 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
of New York has pre-empted the 
title “Modern Business,” and 
likewise its familiar emblem or 
insignia consisting of a profile 
likeness of Alexander Hamilton, 
for use on pamphlets as well as 
on monthly periodicals. Likewise 
protection for house-organ indi- 
viduality is not confined to names 
alone. Just as the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company has entered its 
well-known medallion as a mark 
for its periodicals, reinforcing the 
registration of the titles, so have 
advertisers in some _ instances 
sought this extra safeguard for 
house-organs. A. recent instance 
was afforded by the Italian Dis- 
count & Trust Company of New 
York, which registered its seal as 


a trade-mark for its house-organ. 
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To the same end the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America has registered 
its distinctive design in conjunc- 
tion with the title “The Silk- 
worm” as a mark for its monthly 
bulletin. 

Advertisers who have long 
used house-organs but have but 
recently taken out title insurance 
policies at the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice include’ the International 
Harvester Company which has 
obtained credentials for “The In- 
ternational Trail,” “Globules” and 
“The Harvester World.” The 
Rogers Peet Company of New 
York has entered “The. Ropeco 
Magazine” and the Holt Manv- 
facturing Company of Stockton, 
Cal., which was lucky enough to 
stake a claim to “Caterpillar” as 
a trade-mark for farm tractors, 
has served notice of its monopoly 
in the use of “The Tank” as a 
title for a house-organ. 

Numerous as are the advertis- 
ers who are seemingly tardy in 
realization of the fact that they 
may trade-mark any title that is 
regularly displayed on the cover 
or title page of a house-organ 
that is circulated in interstate 
commerce (this last requirement 
should not be overlooked), there 
is, it may be suspected, an even 
more numerous contingent that 
is not aware that the contents 
of a house-organ may be copy- 
righted. Indeed, there is a dis- 
tinct impression in certain quar- 
ters that, in order to satisfy the 
United States Register of Copy- 
rights, literary or artistic quality 
must be attested by the sale of 
the periodical. On the contrary, 
the eligibility of house-organs. 
etc., is, in effect, proved by that 
line on the application blank for 
periodical copyright which calls 
for the date of publication and 
designates public distribution as 
equivalent to sale—[Ed, Print- 
ERS’ INK.* 





Piston Account with Miner 


Agency 
_The account of the Clark-Turner 
Piston Company, Grey Iron Pistons, 


has been placed with the Dan B. Miner 
Advertising Agency of Los Angeles. 
Trade papers and newspapers are being 
used. 
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I am very pleased to an- 
nounce the. addition to 


my Organization of 


Mr. Nigel Cholmeley-Jones 


who for the past eight 
years has been associated 
with McClure’s Magazine. 


bee Boeck 


October 1, 1920 
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This Three-Way Combination Sign is the Only One of lb k 

Kind in the United States. | 

1. Motograph sign constantly flashing a sixty-word message from ce 

right to left across the board. Copy changed each week. This rT 
sign is the talk of the town. 


Chaser circle in any color. 
Slogan flasher in any color. 
Reproduction of package. 
Electrical display in package. 
Fifty foot electrically lighted bulletin board. 
We hold a lease on these premises at a very low figure, and are offer 


ing the entire display at an attractive price. Applicants will be given # 
tention in the order of their receipt. Write or wire for further informatia 
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trical Display 


' corner. 


— 


wisconsin 


Main Four Corners 
in Milwaukee 


Within a stone’s throw of twelve 
theatres having an approximate daily 
attendance of 50,000 people. 


Surrounded by the largest depart- 
ment stores and hotels. In the center 
of Milwaukee’s shopping district. Two 
blocks from C. M. & St. P. Depot. 


All Milwaukeans, as well as the 
greatest proportion of population in 
the State of Wisconsin, pass _ this 
location. Exact-stop watch check 
between four and five P. M. on July 
first showed 7,894 pedestrians, 1,160 
automobiles and 241 trucks pass this 





Circulation larger than all Milwau- 
kee newspapers combined. Smaller 
cost per thousand than any othe 
medium in existence here. 


Write or wire immediately. 


RELIANCE COMPANY 


National Outdoor Advertising 


General Offices 
Milwaukee Wis. 
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Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bidg., New York 











ios Big Men 


One of them will be the next President of the 
United States. And there are many more—righ, 
powerful, industrious, progressive—men who de- 
mand and can afford the best of everything. 


Such men are typical of Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio men worth reaching. They compose one of 
America’s greatest markets. And they can be in- 
fluenced to buy your product. 


At one cost THE PLAIN DEALER will take 
your message directly to the big men of northern 
Ohio and to their families. You will reach all of 
them by concentrating your advertising in the 
newspaper of their choice—the only seven-day 
morning publication in the field— 


The Plain Dealer 


Dominant in Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
CLEVELAND 





Western Representative: 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Deceptive Trade- 
Marks in National Ad- 


vertising 





National Vigilance Committee to 
Make Drive to Eliminate De- 
ceptive Trade Names and Trade- 
Marks—The Law in This Coun- 
try and Abroad to Prevent Abuse 
of Public Confidence 





AX abuse of public confidence 
which is excused in some 
quarters on the score of being 
“trade custom” is the use of mis- 
leading trade names as applied to 
textiles, furs, furniture and other 
fields of trade. Some of the 
terms employed are of such long 
standing that the suggestion that 
they are false and deceptive meets 
sometimes with indignation and 
resentment rather than co-opera- 
tion from those in the trade who 
have come to look upon them as 
legitimate. To be true, many such 
terms have acquired the venera- 
tion which comes with .age, but 
even so they cannot be called hon- 
est if used without proper quali- 
fication and explanation. 

A few nationally advertised 
trade-marks come under the gen- 
eral heading of deceptive names. 
Of course, the deceptive character 
was not known to the Government 
Patent Office when registration 
was granted and it is entirely pos- 
sible that the owners of such 
trade-marks are not aware that 
they are forfeiting their right to 
protection against piracy by ap- 
plying the mark to products which 
they do not properly describe. 
This is an important considera- 
tion which should not be over- 
looked by any owner of a trade- 
mark, deemed valuable, which 
may possibly be now subject to 
misleading or deceptive use on the 
part of the trade. 

The legal side of the question 
of the abuse of public confidence 
through misleading trade names is 
not clearly defined, but it is the 
opinion of competent counsel that 





Portion of address by H. J. Kenner, 
Secretary of the National Vigilance 
Committee, before the Conference of 
Better Business Bureaus, Chicago. 
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such names violate the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute which is the 
advertising law in twenty-two 
States of the Union. Several cases 
of misbranding, involving the use 
of trade names, have been handled 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Commission found that the 
word “silk,” when applied to tex- 
tiles, is “accurately used only in 
identifying or describing materials 
derived and made up entirely from 
the cocoon of the silkworm.” 

Other countries already have 
laws to prohibit the use of such 
names. The laws of the Common- 
wealth of Australia are partic- 
ularly strict and comprehensive. 
The British Merchandise Mark 
Act of 1886 forbids false trade de- 
scription of any goods, in any re- 
spect, and it applies to labels bear- 
ing trade-marks or descriptions in- 
volving: number, quantity, meas- 
ure, gauge, weight, or place or 
country in which made, or ma- 
terial of which goods are com- 
posed, or mode of manufacturing 
or producing. 

The only Federal laws in this 
country which prohibit misbrand- 
ing are the Food and Drug Acts. 
These are far-reaching and val- 
uable laws, but of course are lim- 
ited to labeling and descriptions 
applied to the containers in which 
foods and drugs are sold, and do 
not extend to general advertising 
of such products nor do they.ex- 
tend to other merchandise. Bills 
are now pending in Congress to 
regulate misbranding and mis- 
representation, which will cover 
the matter of misleading trade 
names and descriptions. One is 
the Barkley Bill, H. R. 2855. An- 
other is the French Bill, H. R. 
11641, also introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Capper, and popularly 
known as the “Truth in Fabric” 
bill. Another is the Rogers Bill, 
H. R. 11891. 





Will Direct New Beverage 
Campaign 
The George F. Eberhard Company, 
San Francisco, has been appointed to 
direct compen in many of the larger 
cities of t nited States and in the 
Hawaiian Islands for the California 
Brewing Association, manufacturer of 
“Acme,” a malt beverage. 
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The NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS Number Thre 


The Northcliffe Press comprises the following papers: THE TIMES, Tut 
DAILY MAIL, THE EVENING NEWS, THE WEEKLY DISPATCH 
THE OVERSEAS DAILY MAIL (Weekly Edition of The Daily Mai), 
THE CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL. Each paper in particular is dei 
with in the series of advertisements. 


T is not difficult to sell a newspaper in a big city 
like London and Liverpool, where millions ar 
concentrated in a few square miles. It is another 
matter to perfect a distributory organization whid 
enables you to get your newspaper—in good 
time—into the remotest hamlets of Great Britain 
But this latter is worth doing, for it is from th 
small places which the maps leave out that orden 
come for those who use the advertising columns 
If you contemplate a national campaign it 
Great Britain, you must use medi 
which cover the country completely 
~@) you are wise in using ‘the Northelif 
My SCY A Press. 
| The Northcliffe Press reaches fo 
your commodity an audience of million 
which includes every class all over th 
country. 
And, such ‘is the intimate relationshi 
of the Northcliffe Press and its read 
that you will enjoy a “responsivenes 
you have not hitherto experienced. 


















T he Eve 

























ACHIEVEMENT: 








Of a From the very first days of the Wi 
bf. — “the Northcliffe Press advocated St 
wf for all. The introduction and passm@, 
— the Military Service Acts were, # 






large measure, due to its education 
public opinion in Great Britain. 
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Che Evening Hews 


The Evening News, London and Great Britain’s premier 
ening newspaper. 

It has a larger net sale than any evening Newspaper pub- 
Bihed in the English language—not excepting the Evening 
nshifournal of U. S. A. 

Chartered Accounts’ Certificate recently published show 
trage net daily sales of the Evening News to have reached 
wonderful figure of 825,825. 

The Evening News is still rapidly increasing its sales. 
American advertisers will find its readers readily respon- 
¢ to their announcements. 


. 
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r the 
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ns 


re, ® Full particulars of advertising rates and specimen copies of any or all of 
~ation rt of the Northcliffe Press can be obtained on application to: 
Daily Mail, New York Business Office, 30 Church Street, New York. 
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Iles 2 Real Printer 





; 


remember 
ence has 
printer. 








OU may not see any ink 
on our salesman’s hands 
when he calls on you—but just 


We have found that this sort of a 
sales force means more Economy 
for our clients, without Sacrificing 
Quality and Service. 


that actual Experi- 
made him a real 

















ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


Printers since (876 
Telephone 
Franklin ~4520 
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Manufacturers Advertising Their 
Labor Policy to Public 


Philadelphians Co-operate to State Their Case and Get Employees 


gy ntiahte tage speaking, 
Philadelphia, since the first of 
last May, has not been all that its 
founder, William Penn, undoubted- 
ly hoped for in the matter of 
“Brotherly Love.” This is not to 
say, however, that Philadelphia 
has had more than its share of 
strikes and other disagreements 
between capital and labor as com- 
pared with New York, Chicago, 
and other large cities. At the 
same time, Philadelphia employ- 
ers, following somewhat in the 
steps of the union painters, as 
chronicled in Printers’ INK re- 
cently, have been doing some ex- 
ceedingly interesting advertising 
in an effort to solve their em- 
ployment and labor problems. 

The Philadelphia papers have, of 
course, carried the news articles 
telling of wage demands made by 
unions, disagreements between 
employers and employees, and the 
general news regarding the “open- 
shop” campaigns that have been 
springing up in various parts of 
the country with more or less 
frequency since the first of the 
year. 

But in addition to the news ar- 
ticles, the papers have also been 
carrying a number of advertise- 
ments, inserted in space paid for 
by individuals and various as- 
sociations comprising groups of 
individual employers, indicating a 
marked and growing tendency 
among employers to turn prompt- 
ly to the advertising columns of 
the newspapers immediately a 
dispute arises between themselves 
and their employees. 

All of this clearly indicates a 
growing appreciation among busi- 
ness men of the importance of 
using paid advertising space to 
state their side of industrial 
employment disputes clearly and 
concisely to the public, rather than 
to depend entirely on the. news 
columns, which—bearing in mind 
the space burdens that the papers 
are already carrying, owing to the 


shortage of newsprint—are neces- 
sarily limited in offering news 
space to the various factions to 
state the issues involved. 

For example, the lumber drivers 
and lumber chauffeurs go on 
strike and immediately the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association takes 
space three columns wide and 90 
or 100 lines deep to tell the public 
their side of the controversy. The 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners ‘of America make certain 
wage and hour demands of their 
employers, and the latter, acting 
through their organization known 
as the Sash and Door Manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, immediately appear in 
the public prints with advertise- 
ments three columns wide and 80 
or so lines deep. Shipbuilding 
concerns along the Delaware, un- 
able to come to an agreement 
with their carpenters and painters, 
also take paid space in the papers 
and tell their side of the con- 
troversy. A concern manufactur- 
ing heating apparatus goes into 
court asking an injunction re- 
straining labor unions from com- 
mitting certain alleged illegal acts, 
and seeking legal authority for 
the maintenance of the “open 
shop,” and not content with the 
news articles dealing with the 
legal action, the company takes 
space four columns wide by about 
150 lines deep to restate its case 
directly to the public. 


TO BUILD UP FORCE OF EMPLOYEES 


But by far the most interesting 
example of this advertising is the 
campaign being conducted by the 
Manufacturers Association of 
Cabinet Woodworkers of Phila- 
delphia_ and Vicinity. This or- 
ganization, which was perfected 
as a result of the union employ- 
ees going on strike on June 1, 
planned a newspaper campaign 
estimated to cost about $10,000. 
This .fund was raised by con- 
tributions made by the members 
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of the association on a basis of $5 
per employee. The association 
claims a membership of forty per 
cent of the employers in their 
trade—including practically all the 
larger concerns that employ about 
90 per cent of the cabinet wood- 
workers. 

Briefly, the advertising cam- 
paign is aimed to establish the 
“open shop” in the trade in Phila- 
delphia, which, in turn, will em- 
brace, so the manufacturers say, 
the Macy Wage Scale and, later, 
the establishment of a plan for 
employees’ insurance, .and_ the 
joint management of certain 
phases of the business through 
the co-operative effort of employ- 
ers’ and employees’ shop com- 
mittees. 

The Manufacturers ASsociation 
has been made a permanent or- 
ganization with elected officers, 
including a secretary and treas- 
urer, Rayburn Clark Smith, who 
also acts as advertising counsel 
and who has worked in co-opera- 
tion with an advertising agency in 
outlining and handling the cam- 


paign. 

These Philadelphia manufac- 
turers, like employers in some 
other parts of the country, have 
characterized their programme as 
“The American Plan,” and in ad- 
dition to stating briefly just. what 
their plan is, each piece of copy 
carries the names and addresses 
of the individuals and concerns 
that are members, and states that 
a woodworker, when seeking a 
job, can get it by applying to any 
of the “undersigned” members, 
provided he agrees to the condi- 
tions outlined as an integral part 
of the “American Plan.” 


__— 


G. L. Bradt, Advertising Man- 
ager, Modesto “Evening News” 


G. L. Bradt, who for the past year 
has been assistant advertising manager 
of the Modesto, Cal., Evening News, 
has become advertising manager of the 
publication, succeeding Raymond Olson. 


Bonat Products Account with 
Porter Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Bonat Products Company, Inc., “Bow- 
net” hair nets, has been put in the 
hands of the Harry Porter Company, 
New York. 
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The Tax System as It Affects 


Printing Costs 

There are many faults to be found 
with the present tax, among which is 
the inequitable manner of allowing de- 
preciation and credits in fixing taxable 
values. As applied to our own print- 
ing industry, the theory of valuation 
is very incompletely worked out. Dif- 
ferent standards of present-day values 
are used and different standards of de- 
preciation in the valuation of machi- 
nery. One of our greatest items of 
expense, as we all know, is our type; 
we should be allowed a fair and just 
rate of depreciation on its original or 
purchase value. Yet we have Govern- 
ment experts in one part of the country 
allowing an annual depreciation of only 
10 per cent, while in another part they 
are allowing a depreciation of 25 per 
cent. Such a condition is demoraliz- 
ing and does much towards producing 
unrest and dissatisfaction. 

What I have said regarding type ap- 
plies largely to our heavy machinery. 
We are allowed a percentage of de- 
preciation on values of 1913. As a 
matter of fairness why should we not 
be allowed cur depreciation on what 
our machinery is actually worth to-day, 
and not what it might have been worth 
in 1913? This necessitates the keep- 
ing of two sets of books, one set kept 
right for our business, the other set 
kept wrong for the Government.—Por- 
tion of an address by Luther C. Rogers, 
of the Rogers & Hall Company, Chi- 
cago, before the convention of The 
United Typothetae of America. 


Texas Newspaper League 
Formed 

Permanent organization of the Texas 
Daily Press League was effected at a 
recent meeting at Dallas of daily news- 
paper publishers from every section of 
Texas. 

Officers elected for the first year are: 
W. C. Edwards, of the Denton Record- 
Chronicle, president; Lowry Martin, of 
the Corsicana Daily Sun, first vice-presi- 
dent; and almer, of the Texar- 
kana Four States Press, second vice- 
president. TT : 

The purpose of the organization is 
to promote the interests of the publish- 
ers of daily newspapers and to co-oper- 
ate with the Texas Press Association 
and the Association of Advertising Clubs 
of Texas. Various newspaper problems 
will be considered at round table dis- 
cussions from time to time. The price 
of newspaper supplies will probably be 
one of the first matters to be discussed 
by the League. Se A 

Membership in the organization is 
limited to dailies. 


W. E. Hayes in Better Busi- 


ness Bureau Work 
William E. Hayes, who has been en- 
gaged in mewspaper and advertising 
work in Indianapolis, has been made 
assistant secretary-manager of the In- 
dianapoli- Setter Business Bureau, 
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-——Made in Springfield, Mass. 


Kibbes 


CANDIES 


“*Since 1843—A Springfield Product”’ 


For more than three-quarters of a century the chil- 
dren of Western New England have been “brought up” 
on these famous sweets. 


Throughout this broad land the name Kibbe’s brings 
back pleasant memories of childhood days spent in 


New England. 











SPRINGFIELD is now the SECOND CITY 
of Massachusetts in property valuation and 


the THIRD CITY of the State in population. 


City and rich suburban territory covered thoroughly by The 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 


Circulation over 


50,000 


Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





Kelly-Smmith Co. tepreventatives Lytton Bidg., Chicago 
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How Many In Your Line? 


Exclusive of stores dealing in second-hand goods there are 
23,000 “furniture” stores in the United States. These stores offer 
a distributing outlet for many other lines of goods besides furniture, 

The following table mentions a few of those lines and indicates 
the percentage of all “furniture” stores in the United States which 
handle the goods in question: 


Percentage 
os, occa dhe weber daae oheeee ee 60 
PE CURIE “Mo n.d 6 ¥akdy noises bdo eiaebice nn ons 30 
ERE Ee eee 86 
airs aah a pels Seek aaa viee ot agate on 85 
rE ” 2 os oo Ss cree eae eee eee ee ae ee 90 
No kine arawicisens'ns wack ee OU oe Ee eae a Vena ees 18 
SE ee oe ee ee vee ee gee 13 
EE i ee ee ace a 6 we Sac abe cd 15 
Vacuum cleaners and sweepers .................. 68 
a ai 5c «Dakine suave nes «6% tek sous 82 
I en hal clean 86 
Gift merchandise (other than furniture).......... 38 
NE no 5 nos o0.nie cgided S68 Geoyieeb Od 44 
i a a Rl ye I oe Ag 2 67 
OS, MORES BOCOOES. 6. oo. oo scecnedeccsecices 51 
ee deo lars ad cule Rieck wacedicntele we adie walece wid 31 
IR oibet ot date, x cath da sdk seo te de dsb oa birtee c's 61 
an eccbl teem ane boa peaeees 40 
Baby qurtinmes Gnd welticles .... ... 06. ccccccccece 90 


In many respects the most aggressive and fastest growing de- 
partment stores are those of the furniture merchants. These 
stores offer the best primary channel of distribution for many lines 
of goods, and a profitable secondary distributing outlet for many 
other classes of merchandise. 

The acquaintance and trade of furniture merchants throughout 
the country can be successfully cultivated through the leading na- 
tional business paper of the field—The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record. 


Member Associated Business Papers and Audit Bureau of Circulations 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Grand Rapids Michigan 


VICTOR B. BAER COMPANY, EDWARD R. FORD, SAM LEAVICE, 


47 West 42nd St., Room 527, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CheGrand Rapids 


Furnitare Record 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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The Artist’s Prerogative of Standing 
Pat on His Illustrations 


Let the Advertiser Concentrate on the Sales Ideas Back of the Pictures 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE advertising copy writer 
will tell you—with tears in 
his voice—that securing an O. K. 

n “copy” is the most discourag- 
ing task of all. 

It is far easier, for instance, 
to make a committee sign on the 
little dotted line for some such 
modest sum as a hundred thou- 
sand dollar appropriation. 

But “Art”—Ouch! 

Everybody is a self-constituted 
expert. 

There are as many highly di- 
versified personal opinions as to 
just what constitutes a “good il- 
lustration,” as there are advertis- 
ers. And you can’t break the will, 
or contaminate the viewpoint of a 
man who thinks a_ background 
should be red where you have it 
blue. 

He sees “red” and is color blind 
to any other scheme. 

Technical talk is never very 
satisfactory. Perhaps you will 
argue that the sky is just natu- 
rally blue, and besides, it is part 
of your color programme. You 
have selected it for a specific and 
quite professional reason. 

Whereupon the client smiles 
grimly, knowing he has caught 
you in a trap, and remarks: “Yes, 
but I have seen a red sky when 
the sun is setting—and red is 
so bright, I like red.” 

Whereupon, as the argument 
reaches the danger zone, you give 
in rather than lose a perfectly 
good account, and the artist in 
the case has one fit after an- 
other in the hushed quiet of his 
studio. These set ideas on the 
part of the advertiser fall hardest 
upon the genius of the brush and 
pencil, 

He does not welcome interfer- 
ence on the part of the rank 
amateur—with ‘peculiar emphasis 
on one of the two words. He 
has seen advertising art climb 
bravely, if laboriously, out of the 
coldly commercial class, and it 
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goes against the grain to witness 
its occasional degradation, just 
when things are progressing so 
nicely. 

Through these periods of 
growth the advertiser himself has 
needed educating. It is not at all 
an uncommon occurrence for him 
to want the very thing that’s bad 
for him. He is a spoiled child 
in this respect. 


HARD TO WRITE COPY TO FIT THE 
PICTURE 


There was once a manufacturer 
of canned goods who kept “open 
house” where commercial artists 
were concerned. He very much 
liked to talk with them. Pic- 
tures in the original fascinated 
him. But he had one bad habit— 
he would buy outright anything 
that happened to strike his fancy 
and turn it over to his advertis- 
ing department with the abruptly 
imperative notation: “Use this.” 

Many of these paintings, while 
beautiful as art goes, were not, 
in the estimation of the advertis- 
ing department, suitable in any 
way for the product and its sched- 
uled campaign. 

Desperate efforts were made to 
write copy around irrelevant de- 
signs until a show-down was nec- 
essary. The inflexible rule was 
made, in a very quiet way, that 
all artists must first see some 
member of the advertising de- 
partment. Guards were posted, 
on the sly. The interloping chap 
was halted somewhere along the 
line before he ever reached the 
man higher up. The president of 
the concern never knew it, but 
there was a dead-line over which 
no artist was allowed to go. 

There is no greater injustice 
done than to make an advertis- 
ing department fit picture mo- 
saics together into a campaign 
that have been purchased “on the 
outside,” fancy free, by someone 
in authority who happens to like 
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them for pet reasons of his own. 

This much can be set down as 
fact—advertising illustrations are 
not detached from a year’s sched- 
ule. They can’t be pitch-forked 
into the body of any campaign. 
That is not the way modern and 
efficient advertising is created. 

It has been our experience that 
the submitting of large, careful 
drawings to the client is a mis- 
take. This means too much for 
them to criticize, to find fault 
with, to pick apart and recon- 
struct. The more detailed the 
first rough draft of a pictorial 
idea the more likelihood there is 
of “fault finding.” 

The most successful art man- 
ager we ever knew presented a 
series of from twelve to twenty- 
four illustrations in the roughest 
possible form. They were drawn, 
as a rule, right on the type-proof, 
and represented little. more than 
a series of composition lines. 

He did not even make eyes, 
nose, mouth. He did not draw the 
fingers of a hand. It was all im- 
pressionistic mass-suggestion. 

But he did do this: 

He talked those ideas. He was 
always present when an important 
schedule was put through. What 
he did not spend on elaborate, 
semi-finished. preliminary draw- 
ings he did spend on railroad 
mileage. 

It was a pleasure to hear him 
talk. He possessed sufficient per- 
sonal magnetism, plus power of 
description, to visualize the idea— 
in words. He not only described 
what the finished design would 
be, but he explained why it was 
the correct thing to use under 
the circumstances. 

The idea is the thing! 

If you are sure of it, if you 
know your basic plan is sound, 
the smallest, roughest sketch on 
a pad should suffice. 

The advertiser should concen- 
trate on the sales idea back of 
an illustration. His tendency, un- 
fortunately, is to look at it merely 
from the art standpoint—as a 
picture. 

‘We know of at least one ad- 
vertising man who staged his ex- 
hibit—the campaign for a year— 
in an effective manner. There 
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had been rumblings of a very 
“fussy” committee, aided and 
abetted by some thirty-five branch 
managers, who happened to be 
visiting the plant.. 

The advertising man _ brought 
along a stereopticon machine, set 
it up in the hall given over to 
local gatherings, and gave what 
constituted an “evening’s enter- 
tainment” in advertising art. 

First he flashed on the screen 
all of the designs used over the 
period of a year by competitive 
concerns, And as he went along 
he dissected them—pointed out 
their defects or their virtues. 

Then his own rough layouts 
were enlarged upon the screen 
and the “reason why” of each 
and every one methodically an- 
alyzed. This running fire of logic 
nullified much of the customary 
captious criticism that is peculiar 
to such events. 

It has come to be one of the 
procedures of office management 
in many advertising agencies to 
frame the original drawings and 
paintings—the more worthy art 
examples—and hang them around 
the offices where they can be 
easily seen by visiting clients. The 
moral effect of tifis is obvious. 

Still another and perhaps a bet- 
ter plan is the occasional “gal- 
lery exhibit,” at which times one 
large room is given over to an 
ambitious presentation of a se- 
lected number of advertising il- 
lustrations in their original form. 

These art exhibits are events of 
importance, for many famous 
names are signed to modern ad- 
vertising canvases—names identi- 
fied with all that is best, most ar- 
tistic, top-notch. 

The advertiser who can’t quite 
see the need of paying more than 
a few dollars for a design, when 
allowed to walk through exhibits 
of this character is very apt to 
change his tune. 





Shipping Account with 


Seaman Agency 
The United States Mail Steamship 
Company, which has taken over the 
fleet of the old North German Lloyd 
Company, has put its advertising ac- 
goons in the hands of Frank Seaman, 
ne 
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ANNUAL cone umes NUMBER 
The Iron Trade Review 
January 6 


Editorial features include complete and compre- 
hensive reviews of the American markets for the 
year in iron ore, pig iron, finished and semi-finished 
iron and steel, iron and steel scrap, ferroalloys, coke, 
coke by-products, machine tools. 

A digest of industrial developments in leading 
European countries. 

Industrial expansion in the United States during 

1920 

The year’s labor developments and problems 

Progress in mechanical and metallurgical practice 

Present trend in the relation of government and 

business 

The year on the Lake Superior iron ore ranges 

Export trade analysis 


NUMEROUS CHARTS SHOW 


Structural steel awards 

Pig iron production 

U. S. Steel Corporation unfilled tonnage 

Lake Superior iron ore shipments 

Major iron and steel prices for 26 years 

Non-ferrous prices for 20 years 

Because of these exceptional editorial features, 
the Annual Statistical Number has a permanent 
value to its thousands of readers making it an issue 
of more than usual value to the advertiser. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 


Forms close November 30 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLEVELAND 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 220 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Member Audit Burcau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Capital and an Executive | i 
rm B 
Wanted by a Publisher | ; 
ane he ¢ 
so n 
Either, separately is not desired. The man he h 
is needed and the capital is desirable, but the he n 
reason for wanting them together is obvious. can 
A man who has been sufficiently successful big | 
to deserve this opportunity must surely have ; 
made money and saved money. If he put his _ 
capital, his faith and his efforts into the fu- 
ture of this publishing business it will be T 
many times more valuable to both parties wan 
than if he merely accept the position and the ‘More 
capital be obtained elsewhere. Below are de- 
tails of the exceptional opportunity offered. C 
wor 
> is a publishing house that was founded publ 
ten years ago with a capital of $10,000. Since publ 
then not an additional cent has been -added and yet own 
this original capital has expanded until today it is to 
represented in nine corporations with a total capitali- 
zation of $900,000. These dominate their respective T 
fields beyond all shadow of a doubt. feat 
place 
This on its face is a most extraordinary develop- by a! 
ment and yet a glance at the facts will prove the 
warrant of this progress. 
The present publisher and sole owner was practi- . 
cally forced into the trade-paper field of a virgin f 
industry in 1911. The pioneering work was slow P 
and far from profitable for several years, but the t 
foundation was being laid: Today that virgin in- y. 
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dustry is a robust youngster and every year as it 
develops into maturity it becomes more profitable. 


But— 


This publisher has a certain responsibility which 
he owes to the industry. As the industry expands 
so must his publications expand. Up to the present 
he has carried the bulk of the burdens himself, but 
he now sees so many things that should be done and 
can be done that he is looking around for another 
big man to share the executive work in either one or 
several of the separate corporations. 


This publisher does not want a “hired man,” he 
wants a partner with all the interest, loyalty and 


‘foresight for the future. 


Capital is not needed in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but to make this new step most successful this 
publisher believes that it is best for him to get a 
publishing or business éxecutive who will invest his 
own good money in the same place where he is going 
to invest his own good time. 


This additional capital will be used for certain 
features of the proposed expansion, as well as to 
place our facilities in the position where we can profit 
by all cash discounts in the payment of bills. 


Write covering your business experiences 
and all qualifications which you consider es- 
sential to your greater success; stipulate up 
to what amount of capital you will invest in 
the Right Proposition. An early interview 
will be arranged. Such an opportunity as this 
will naturally not be on the market long. 
Address “A.C.,” Box 95, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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a , washing 
machine manu- 
facturer, it seems, is 
trying to beat his 
competitor by talking 
in bigger space. 


Some one—with a 
good machine—am- 
ple capital—wants to 
build a big enduring 
business. 


We want to talk to 
that company. 








CAMPBELL- EWALD COMPANY > 
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Linking a Product to a Popular 
Theatrical Revival 


“Makers of Star Electric Vibrators Stage Novel Window Display Feature 
Based on Florodora Beauty Contest 


HEN they are conspicuously 

successful, theatrical produc- 
tions sometimes achieve national 
publicity. In addition to the paid 
advertising given them, they are 
reviewed and commented on in the 
newspaper and magazine press of 
the entire country. It is not al- 
ways possible or desirable for a 
manufacturer to cash in on the 
publicity of a theatrical produc- 
tion, In many cases it is an as- 
sociation from which the manu- 
facturer’s product would be apt 
to suffer in the long run, as in 
the case of stage productions 
= succeed at first and later 
ail. 

However, many toilet prepara- 
tions such as face powder, rouge, 
talcum, cold cream, hair tonics 
and shampoos have been favor- 
ably associated with stage celeb- 
rities, and even named after them, 
and this is not a far cry from an 
advertising tie-up with a particu- 
lar theatrical production. 

The Fitzgerald Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Star Electric 
Massage Vibrators, which have 
been nationally advertised as aids 
to feminine beauty, saw an oppor- 
tunity to tie up its vibrator with 
the current revival of “Florodora” 
and associate the thought of beau- 
ty which the vibrator seeks to pro- 
mote in those who use it, with the 
beauty of the well-known Filoro- 
dora Sextette. 

A window display contest for 
Star Vibrator dealers began on 
August 15. Ten thousand Star 
dealers, most of whom are drug 
and department stores, received 
the following announcement: 

Florodora Beauty Contest 
That Will Interest Every 
Woman and Make One or 
More Famous. 

Full details of the contest were 
given. Advertisements in the 
trade press read: 

“The revival of what is said to 
be the world’s greatest musical 





comedy, ‘Florodora,’ is coming to 
your town! Thousands of dollars 
are being spent on this publicity. 
Coming also is the Florodora 
Beauty Contest, which is a direct 
tie-up between the Star Electric 
Massage Vibrator and beauty that 
every woman wants, 

“We are now sending out 10,000 


exceptionally handsome colored | 


window trims featuring the fa- 
mots Florodora Sextette of twen- 
ty years ago and to-day’s. Each 
store making this display is fur- 
nished with application blanks 
with which any girl can enter the 
Florodora Beauty Contest and 
not only have a chance to become 
a member of this famous musical 
comedy, but also be tried out by 
the Universal Film Company for 
moving picture work at a very 
handsome salary. Judges are 
Arthur Hammerstein, Joe Weber 
and C. Coles Phillips, the famous 
illustrator. 

“We urge you to get in touch 
with us immediately and have all 
of this window trim material on 
hand, and ready to put in one of 
your very best windows on Au- 
gust 19, when this campaign 
starts.” 


WINDOW DISPLAY THE FEATURE OF 
CONTEST 


B. G. Peck, sales manager of 
the Fitzgerald Manufacturing 
Company, says: 

“We are using window trims in 
nine pieces lithographed in colors, 
illustrating the beautiful girls of 
the original Florodora Sextette, 
and those comprising the Sextette 
of the present revival. Also we 
have placed the details of the con- 
test on posters in the windows, 
with the names of the judges. 
Two additional pieces follow at 
weekly intervals. 

“The window trim tells the pub- 
lic full details of the contest, 
which is free, and asks them to 
come into the store for literature 
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The quality ad 
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must have 


Inquiries in volume allow the 
careful advertiser to analyze cir- 
culation from his own products’ 


viewpoint. 
. Industrial Power thrives under 
Sample copy this “acid test." May we tell you 
on request! why? 
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and application blanks. This 
brings into the dealers’ stores 
many people who have never be- 
fore entered, some, we grant, out 
of curiosity, but as soon as they 
are within, if they do not buy Star 
Vibrators, they are apt to buy 
other merchandise, all of which, 


of course, helps the dealer. The ~ 


dealer also realizes that publicity 
of this kind sets the people in 
his locality talking about his store, 
and it really makes his store the 
centre of interest. 

“In the past we have always 
had to do more or less teasing to 
get dealers to use our window 
displays, but in the present contest 
we found, much to our surprise, 
that our dealers were in a very re- 
ceptive mood and our greatest dif- 
ficulty right now is to keep them 
supplied. 

“The enthusiasm among the 
dealers has been unusual, but the 
most gratifying results are to be 
noticed among our jobbers. In 
this case the Florodora Beauty 
Contest has proved to be a sales 
lever—a sales promoter—so differ- 
ent from the usual idea put out 
by the manufacturer that the job- 
bers’ sales managers are giving 
their salesmen two and three min- 
ute talks on the idea and urging 
them to go out and push it. 

“We are supplementing this 
work with a weekly sales letter to 
the salesmen of most of the job- 
bers, who were kind enough to 
give us the names of their -sales- 
men, so that each week about 
twenty-five hundred or _ three 
thousand letters go out of our 
office, giving the progress of the 
salesmen to the contest. 

“These are accompanied with 
sales talks on the Star Vibrator. 
The jobbers themselves are not 
co-operating with us in an entirely 
unselfish manner, for they realize 
that in giving this free service to 
the dealers they are getting the 
dealers’ good will. 

“The contest has enabled us 
as manufacturers to obtain an 
amount of good will from jobber 
and dealer which makes it diffi- 
cult for them to keep from push- 
ing it.” 
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National Commission Holds 
Important Meeting 


At a meeting of the National Com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in Chicago 
last week, preliminar plans were dis- 
cussed for the Atlanta convention. 
News about certain features of the 
programme will be available for publi- 
cation soon. 

The legislative committee of the com- 
mission reported on the progress of its 
work and was instructed to proceed 
further so as to make a full report at 
the next meeting, which will be held 
in St. Louis on January 12. The St. 
Louis meetin will be of unusual im- 
portance in that several departmentals 
will participate and give exhibits. Here 
for the first time will be shown the 
traveling exhibit of the A. A. C. of 
W., which consists of twelve panels 
made up of the best features of the 
exhibits at the Indianapolis convention. 

The financial division of the com- 
mission met in separate sessions to talk 
about its forthcoming exhibit at the 
session of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Washington next month. 
This will be the first time that the 
American Bankers’ Association has had 
a feature of this kind at its meeting. 

The sessions of the commission were 
attended by more than forty members, 
including W. Frank McClure, chair- 
man, and P. S. Florea, secretary. 
Rowe Stewart, newly elected president 
of the A. A. C. of W. .» participated in 
the sessions. 

The national executive committee of the 
associated clubs also held a meeting in 
Chicago during the week, presided over 
by President Stewart. C. H. Mackin- 
tosh, chairman of the exhibit commit- 
tee, reported regarding a recent trip 
to Atlanta, in which he had inspected 
the facilities for: making exhibits. 

The national executive committee 
members were guests at a luncheon 
given at the Union League Club at- 
tended by members of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago, the Agate 
Club and the Atlas Club. 


G. D. Horton with Hanff- 
Metzger Agency 


G. D. Horton, recently with the ex- 
perimental station of I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., has joined the ag- 
ricultural department of Hanf- Metzger, 
Inc.. New York. Before joining the 
Du Pont organization Mr. Horton had 
been a member of the faculty of Ore. 
gon Agricultural College. 


New Accounts with Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 

The advertising accounts of the 
National Fruit Flavor Company, Ameri- 
can Coffee Company and The Conway 
Company, all of New Orleans, are now 
being handled by the New Orleans 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. 
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Giving Effect to the New Trade- 
Mark Act 


Liberal Construction Placed upon the New Law of 1920 by Patent Office 


Special Washington Correspondence 


DVERTISING America ap- ° 


pears to be just awakening to 
realization that there has become 
operative a new trade-mark law 
that opens the privilege of Federal 
registration to great numbers of 
trade names and symbols that 
have heretofore been denied this 
prestige. A modest number of 
applications for enrolment in the 
new register have already been 
received at the U. S. Patent 
Office. Vastly overshadowing 
these in number, however, are the 
communications from traders who 
have seen fragmentary references 
to the new statute and who ask 
for further particulars. Even the 
patent and trade-mark attorneys, 
who are relied upon by some mer- 
chants and manufacturers to ap- 
prise them of all important 
trade-mark developments, seem 
to have, in many instances, a hazy 
idea of the new and more liberal 
trade-mark programme, and what 
it promises. 

That the news of this important 
concession to users of trade-marks 
has not traveled more rapidly is, 
after all, not so remarkable as it 
might appear at first glance. To 
begin with, Congress gave its ap- 
proval to the Trade-Mark Act of 
1920 on March 19, or at a time 
when other and overshadowing 
news from Washington was 
getting attention in the news- 
paper headlines. Following that, 
it devolved upon an overworked 
and undermanned Patent Office 
to create the administrative ma- 
chinery for the new system. 
Excusable as was the tardiness, 
spring was gone and summer half 
spent before the “rules of prac- 
tice” were forthcoming and the 
regulations which afford a work- 
ing basis for the broadened sys- 
tem of trade title insurance. 

Effect is now being given. to the 
new law in a manner to benefit 
firms and individuals whose trade- 
marks have not been registered 





under the old trade-mark law. 
This is the section of the business 
community for whose benefit the 
new law was created. It was a 
foregone conclusion that the new 
law would prove a boon to firms 
entering the export trade that are 
desirous of securing the maximum 
protection in foreign countries 
for marks that have been in- 
eligible of registration here at 
home. But, thanks to the liberal, 
common-sense interpretation that 
has been given the new act at the 
Patent Office, it will prove helpful 
to countless traders whose opera- 
tions are confined to the domestic 
market but who have, until now, 
been obliged to rely solely upon 
the common law for trade-mark 
protection. 


APPLICATION ONCE DENIED STILL 
HAS A CHANCE 


The Patent Office is determined 
to permit unsuccessful applicants 
for registration undef the law of 
1905 to switch to the law of 1920. 
At first it was the feeling of the 
authorities that a trade-mark 
owner would be called upon to 
make choice in the beginning un- 
der which law he essayed to regis- 
ter and, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, that would be the end of the 
matter. If he applied under the 
law of 1905 and was turned down, 
his $10 application fee and other 
expenses would be gone, even 
though it appeared that he might, 
had he only known it, have gotten 
in under the Act of 1920 

Upon reconsideration it was 
concluded that there is no reason 
why Uncle Sam should assume so 


austere an attitude toward a 
trade-marker who is in doubt 
which path to take. But if a 


business man makes application 
under the Act of 1920, the Trade- 
Mark Division will make no in- 
vestigation to determine whether 
the mark might come in under the 
Act of 1905, should the applicant 
prefer. 
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Our First Account 
Is Still in the House 


Five years ago, when this Agency was organized, we 
undertook the problem of creating a nation-wide demand 
for SABEY AWNINGS. This was our first account. 


Sales of SABEY AWNINGS were confined to Roch- 
ester and contiguous territory then. National distribu- 
tion was thought to be an impossibility. But we had 
the courage to believe that a national market could be 
established for SABEY AWNINGS—and we were right. 


Today, SABEY AWNINGS are sold from coast to 
coast. And sales now are many times what they were 
five years ago. 


These are the reasons why we continue to handle the 
advertising account of The Fred F. Sabey Company, Inc. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY OF 


C. HENRY MASON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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ent Up 


Keep Working ‘For the Cumulative Renits of Clean Up 
’ And P 
tr eon 4 











Making the Stock Mere \ccessible Increased House- 


furnixhing Sales 500% 
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A Hardware Merchant Increases 


House-Furnishing Sales 500%! 


The peculiar thing was this—when 
the merchandise went down into the 
basement the sales began to go up. 


You see, house furnishings were 
originally carried on the main floor. 


But there was one sales element 
that could not be introduced into the 
department as long as it remained 
there. 


So they carried it down into the 
basement. 


And then it was that things began 
to happen. 


The new basement department be- 
gan to show signs of an active young 
life—it began to grow rapidly—sales 
began to climb—profits began to peep 
from the ledger. 


Today that house furnishings de- 
partment in the basement surpasses 
the old department in the expensive 
main floor location by more than 
500%. 


The remarkable story of the Shipley 
Hardware Co., at La Fayette, Indiana, 


and the idea that increased sales of 
house furnishings over 5 times is in 
the September issue of the Hardware 
Merchants Trade Journal. 


It is but one of more than 20 mer- 
chandising articles—loaded with the 
hottest, most up-to-date business in- 
formation. > 


Each tells in detail some remark- 
able plan or idea or method that a 
successful hardware merchant has 
used to make his business bigger and 
more profitable. 


It is the practical merchandising 
information contained in the monthly 
issues of this publication that has 
given it such a group of interested, 
consistent readers. 


The progressive character of the 
editorial contents has attracted a pro- 
gressive type of merchant. 


The appreciation—the confidence 
which it enjoys has made it the domi- 
nant medium for reaching the group 
that reads it consistently. 


Would you like to see a copy? 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 


Published by 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Also Publishers of 
DRY GOODS MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 
FURNITURE MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 


New York _ Chicago Indianapolis 





Boston Rochester 


Washington, D.C. 
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The fact that the new law is so 
clearly intended for the benefit of 
marks outside the pale of the old 
law has also determined the cen- 
sors at the Patent Office to veto 
any and all efforts to obtain regis- 
tration for a given mark under 
each act. This is a detail of con- 
siderable importance, seemingly, to 
many advertisers, because a con- 
siderable number of national ad- 
vertisers who already have regis- 
trations in good standing under 
the Act of 1915 have promptly for- 
warded applications under the new 
law. Presumably such efforts for 
duplication arise out of a desire 
to make the assurance of trade- 
mark monopoly doubly sure, but 
the policy at the Patent Office will 
be to discourage such activity. 


BENEFITS APPLICANTS ABROAD 


There is, however, one circum- 
stance under which a repeat regis- 
tration may be highly desirable. 
Suppose that an advertiser has a 
composite trade-mark made up 
partially of technical matter, 
which is eligible to registration 
anywhere, but partly of non- 
technical matter, such as descrip- 
tive phrases, which could not 
be sanctioned under our old law. 
In such a case the advertiser 
may have registered only those 
features of which the old law 
took cognizance, and it would ob- 
viously be to his advantage to 
register the complete mark under 
the new law. 

It has been. possible even 
under the old law to register in 
the United States a mark made 
up of features that could be ex- 
clusively appropriated in conjunc- 
tion with other features which 
could not be exclusively appro- 
priated, provided the registrant 
“disclaimed” the matter that could 
not be monopolized. But when a 
citizen of the United States seeks 
trade-mark registrations abroad 
he is almost certain to encounter 
complications if his trade-mark 
certificate has a “disclaimer” 
clause. He will fare much better 
with a certificate under the new 
act, which attests registration 
without reservations in the United 
States. 

The Patent Office has decided 
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that no narrow construction 
must be placed on the word 

“identical” as it appears’in that 
section of the new law which pro- 
vides that no trade-mark shall be 
admitted to the new register that 
parallels a mark already in use 
on the same class of merchandise. 
There was uneasiness in certain 
quarters, after the passage of the 
new law, lest “identical” was to 
be interpreted literally. But the 
authorities have decided that the 
taint of undue resemblance in 
rival trade-marks will prove 
damning, as under the old law, 
and there will be excluded any 
mark “likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to deceive purchasers.” 
To prevent such conflict each 
mark submitted under the new 
act will be made the subject of a 

“search,” just as is each mark 
nominated under the old law. 

Some advertisers have written 
to the Patent Office in protest, 
because all trade-marks, however 
authenticated, may carry the same 
explanatory line “Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.” and there will be no way 
to determine, at a glance, whether 
a mark has been registered under 
the Act of 1905 or the Act of 
1920. The officials feel, however, 
that it is up to an interested party 
to ascertain the details of regis- 
tration. Furthermore, they feel 
that it would be a hardship upon 
printers, etc., to require the ad- 
dition of a date-line to a registra- 
tion notice that, even as matters 
now stand, may be difficult of 
rendition in a manner not to mar 
the appearance of the trade- 
marked article. 

Other advertisers are uneasy 
because, under the new law 
trade-mark, candidates will not 
be posted as soon as proposed 
and opvortunity given for the 
filing of an “opposition” by any 
trade-mark owner who feels that 
his mark is infringed. To be sure, 
there will be no preliminary pub- 
lication, as under the Act of 1905, 
but each trade-mark will be pub- 
lished when registered, and if the 
owner of any older mark resents 
the appearance of the newcomer 
he can take steps to bring about 
cancellation of registration. 























































Credit Men to Curb Forgery 


Funds to Be Raised and New System Adopted for Publicity of 
Prosecutions 


HE annual loss to business in- 

stitutions of the United States 
through fraudulent bank checks is 
estimated by the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association as 
high as $100,000,000. Few, in- 
deed, are they who escape some 
loss ‘during the year. Hotels and 
department stores suffer the most. 
A committee from the Credit 
Men’s_ Association, headed by 
E. W. Nelson, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been working on this vexa- 
tious problem and has submitted 
the following recommendations, 
which the association was urged 
to adopt: 

First, that positive and abso- 
lute identification shall always be 
required for the cashing of com- 
mercial paper; and this shall be 
interpreted as meaning that the 
person presenting the check or 
charge merchandise be positively 
known to be responsible to the 
amount involved. Fraud check 
operators always want to get at 
least part money for their checks, 
so extreme caution should be used 
in identification where cash is 
asked. 

All members shall use the “No 
Protest” and “Wire Notice” 
stamps on out-of-town checks 
which they accept. The meaning 
of the first is that checks will not 
be protested, and of the second 
that the payee bank will notify 
by wire and return the fraudulent 
check. 

All checks that have been al- 
tered or torn and mended shall 
be positively declined. 

Members shall make such ar- 
rangements in depositing local 
checks that they will be in pos- 
session of returned check items 
not later than twenty-four hours 
after receiving them from the 
customer. This may be accom- 
plished by depositing all local 
checks with the bank. upon which 
they are drawn, taking a cashier’s 
check for the amount and de- 
manding that return items be sent 
to the depositors immediately 
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after banking hours. A number 
of firms may operate this plan 
collectively by sorting their checks 
to the various banks, have one 
employee collect these checks and 
deposit them with the bank upon 
which they are drawn. Each mer- 
chant shall be given a check for 
the total amount of the checks he 
turns in; cashier’s checks from 
each bank shall be deposited 
against the checks given the mer- 
chants. The one having these 
checks in charge shall be notified 
of any returned items imme- 
diately after banking hours, and 
he shall distribute them to the 
merchants from whom they were 
received. 


A CLEARING HOUSE TO CHECK 
FRAUDS 


An organization shall be so 
formed that all members of the 
association can be systematically 
notified when a fraudulent check 
artist is discovered. It may be 
done by bulletin or telephone. In 
the latter case it may be ar- 
ranged to have a number of cap- 
tains notified from the central 
office, each of whom passes the 
word along to lieutenants, and 
they spread it to the members. 

Police authority shall be con- 
ferred upon at least one man on 
each side of the street for each 
business block to act in case of 
check frauds. If such appoint- 
ments are widely published it will 
have a salutary deterrent effect. 

Fraudulent checks which appear 
to be the work of professional or 
itinerant forgers are to be re- 
ported to the national headquar- 
ters with a description of the 
method and of the person operat- 
ing it as far as possible. These 
are to be forwarded to all local 
associations in the surrounding 
States, as this class of operator 
does not usually remain long in 
one place. 

Each local association, as well 
as the National, shall raise funds 
to help investigate and prosecute 
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OLIVER MARBLE GALE 


is now collaborating with us, 
as associate on copy and 
counsel, 


Mr. Gale’s work is so dis- 
tinctive that itdeservesasig- 
nature. Yet, for this very 
reason, it requires none; for 
readers of newspapers and 
magazines know Mr. Gale’s 
work by the unique warm 
friendliness of its appeal. 


We believe there is nothing 
like it today, in institutional 
or atmosphere copy. 


We and our clients alike are 
fortunate in Mr. Gale’s 
accession. 


(STRIKES ONL SURE 





GREIG & WARD - ADVERTISING 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD «+ CHICAGO 
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Quality Automobile Manufacturers 
Join the Gravure Ranks 


High-Class Motor-Car Makers Now Running Exclusive 
Copy in The Evening Post Graphic 


SATURDAY GRAPHIC THE EVENING POST SEPTEMBER 16 1% 





























Dopce BRoTHERS 
4 DOOR SEDAN 
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Among the converts to the value 
of gravure advertising for qual- 
ity products are the four motor- 
car manufacturers whose adver- 
tisements are reproduced above. 


In each case, gravure copy first 
appeared in the Saturday Graphic 
of the New York Evening Post— 
readers of high average buying 
power being sought. 
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every professional forger that is 
arrested. The notice of the ar- 
rest is also to be sent to the Na- 
tional Association, with the de- 
scription of the one arrested and 
how he operates, so that word may 
be sent out to all other associa- 
tions and evidence forwarded to 
the prosecutor that has the case 
in charge. It will also help in 
discovering if the criminal is 
wanted somewhere else. 

The widest publicity shall be 
secured both through newspapers 
and trade journals of the arrest 
and conviction of a fraudulent 
check operator. And finally each 
State legislature shall be asked to 
pass a uniform law recognizing a 
bad check as prima facie evi- 
dence of intent to defraud after 
failure to reimburse within a 
specified time. Special committees 
shall be arranged m the various 
States to see that this proposed 
law is properly presented and ex- 
plained to legislative committees. 


Two Join 


Grain Growers’ 
Guide” 


H. C. Skinner, formerly with A. J. 
Massie, Limited, Winnipeg, Canada, ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the adver- 
tising sta of The Grain Growers’ 
Guide, at the Winnipeg office. The 
advertising staff at the Toronto office 
has been increased by the addition of 
John A. MacDonald, formerly with the 
Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg. 


Joins Manufacturers’ Transla- 
tion Bureau 


A. M. Calpini has joined the staff 
of the Manufacturers’ Translation Bu- 
reau, New York. He will have charge 
of all work from and into the Italian 
language and will co-operate on techni- 
cal translations from the other Latin 
languages. 


Barker, Maxwell-Chalniers 
Sales Manager 


Arthur E. Barker has been appointed 
gueerel sales manager of the Maxwell- 
halmers companies, Mr. Barker will 
have charge o domestic, Canadian and 
foreign sales,’service and advertising. 


H. H. Chirpe with J. M. 
Bundscho 


H. H. Chirpe, recently with the 
Charles Everett Johnson Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined the J. M. Bundscho 
organization at Chicago. 
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The Trade of Advertising 


“The trade of advertising is now so 
near to perfection that it is not easy 
to propose any improvements.” 

That was what Samuel Johnson, a 
celebrity of the eighteenth century 
wrote in 1759. Think of it! Perfec- 
tion! 

In 1759 Times Square was a cow 
pasture, billboards and street car ad- 
vertisements were undreamed of, while 
the flaming electric sign would have 
been thought witchcraft if even pro- 
posed to the people of that day and 
generation. 

Samuel Johnson jumped hastily into 
print when he uttered that prophecy. 
The art or trade of advertising was 
then hardly in its infancy, much less 
near to_ perfection. 

The trade of advertising is old 
enough. Read the Book of Amos and 
find out how he gathered a crowd in 
the streets of his capital city and. put 
over a clean-up campaign. Nothing 
cleverer was ever done to gather people 
and hold their attention than Amos’s 
speech in the Public Square. 

Back still farther we find Egyptian 
geezer 5,000 years old, now in the 

ritish Museum, advertising for the 
return of a runaway slave. 

Perhaps. Samuel was thinking of the 
antiquity of advertising when he made 
his rash statement. But he never could 
have conceived of modern advertising 
with its full page insertions in maga- 
zines reputed to cost $6,000 per page, 
or the page advertisements in the daily 
press, and worth all they cost! 

But perhaps Dr. Johnson, who used 
his words ae was right after all. 
The “trade” _advertising, he said. 
And advertising is no longer a trade 
but a science, and a good one, too.— 
Bridgeport, Conn., Post-Telegram. 


Rosier Agency Inéreases Staff 
and Accounts 


The advertising account of L’Artiste 
Distributing Company, distributor of 
the entire output of the Grand Rapids 
Phonograph Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now being handled by The 
Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 

Romolo De Luca has joined the copy 
staff of this agency. 


H. D. Elvidge Advanced at 
Reading Iron Co. 


H. D. Elvidge, who has been en- 
gaged in advertising work for the 
Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., 
has been made assistant advertising 
manager of that company. 


G. W. Conover with Ross 
Agency 

George W. Conover, formerly assist- 

ant chief of copy for Street & Finney, 

Inc., New York, has joined The F. J. 


Ross Company, New York, as account 
executive. 

















When Trade Is Dull Is Good Time 
to Offer “Surprise” Goods 


Wakefield Brass Company to Use Uncommon Sales Plan 


Tue F. W. Waxertetp Brass Co. 
VERMILION, OHIO, Sept. 15, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In the past two or three years we 
have been holding up the introduction 
of a new article which we intend to 
manufacture, awaiting the time when 
the demand for our present line would 
become less insistent. As far as pro- 
duction is concerned, apparently our 
opportunity is approaching. 

In order that you may sense the 
question in our minds, we might com- 
pare the article to a useful specialty 
similar to the common flashlight and 
adaptable fo the same channels of dis- 
tribution, universal appeal and wide- 
spread use. 

We have reasoned that a falling off 
of the demand for regular lines will 
sharpen the buyer’s interest in new 
lines, making this period especially aus- 
picious to the introduction of this pet 
of ours. 

We would be pleased to have you 
criticise or confirm this train of thought. 


A. F. WAKEFIELD. 


HERE is a good deal of sales 
wisdom in Mr. Wakefield’s 
idea. It is a point, also, that is too 
infrequently neglected in manu- 
facturers’ merchandising. Many 
sales executives assume that when 
general trade is dull that the mar- 
ket for all products is bearish. 
Such, however, is not always the 
case. People may slow up in the 
buying of some articles and 
splurge in the buying of others. 
The public is rarely ‘consistent 
in its thrift. During the last year 
or two, it was a common experi- 
ence for persons to cut down on 
their consumption of food because 
the price of eggs or butter or 
canned goods had advanced a few 
cents. After protesting to the 
grocer, labeling him a profiteer and 
otherwise making his existence 
unpleasant, these same _ folks 
would go across the street and 
unhesitatingly spend hundreds of 
dollars for some other article less 
necessary than food. 

The department stores and some 
of the chain stores are past mas- 
ters in the art of catering to this 
inconsistency in human nature. 
When the demand for the usual 
run of merchandise slackens, these 
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enterprising retailers begin to fea- 
ture novelties. They then put the 
selling emphasis on a class of 
goods that the public is not ac- 
customed to seeing in stores of 
this sort. During the recent de- 
pression in the sale of textiles, we 
happened to be passing through a 
large New York department store. 
The ready-to-wear sections were 
as dead as last year’s vegetation. 
But the jewelry department was 
so busy that it was almost impos- 
sible to get near a counter. All 
sorts of beads and similar novel- 
ties were being shown impres- 
sively. And the store’s patrons 
were buying these necklaces so 
eagerly that the sales force could 
scarcely take the money fast 
enough. People who a few min- 
utes before were complaining be- 
cause shoes were still ten dollars 
a pair, were passing out fourteen, 
eighteen and twenty-two dollars 
for necklaces without even a 
murmur. . 

When business in any kind of 
a store appears to be going stale, 
it can often be revitalized by offer- 
ing “surprise” goods. By this is 
meant merchandise that ordinarily 
would not be featured by a store 
of that type. Seeing unexpected 
goods in the store galvanizes the 
attention cf the public and often 
causes them to buy. We know of 
a drug store, for instance, whose 
sales had slipped into a stubborn 
lull. Usual methods of promotion 
failed to revive it. One morning, 
however, the neighborhood awoke 
to find the windows of the store 
inhabited by a bevy of canary 
birds. The newspapers an- 
nounced a startling sale of 600 
birds. The druggist did a land- 
office business. The “stunt” awak- 
ened the merchandise‘weary com- 
munity and the regular business 


-of the store soon assumed its cus- 


tomary vigorous pace, 

So when Mr. Wakefield goes to 
the trade with his new product, he 
will have a talking-point that will 
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THOMAS W. LAMONT 


OF 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Speaking in New York at a luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers Export Association, on his return 
from a mission to China, Siberia and Japan, said: 


“There is a tremendous market in the 
“Far East for American products. That 
“part of the world bids fair for the long 
“future to be the greatest foreign outlet 
“in the world for American enterprise 
“if properly developed.” 


The J. ROLAND KAY COMPANY, with its 
own established offices in the Far East and Aus- 
tralasia, offers an Advertising Service such as can 
be obtained from no other organization. We can 
give you the same specialized and organized assist- 
ance in the Foreign field which you get in the 
Domestic market. 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.. NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS TOKYO SYDNEY 
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“Where the tail 
was the dog— 







A Richards “Book of Facts” 


N a field survey we con- 

ducted for the manu- 
facturer of a nationally 
known product, a fact was uncovered so im- 
portant that it completely changed this 
manufacturer’s selling plans. 


We found this: Immediately after buying the 
product, the consumer turned his entire interest to 
an accessory of the product—forgetting the product 
itself. It was finding such facts that secured 
for us the account and made possible a new 
approach to the market. 


Within eight months, the sharp upward trend 
of the sales curve was without parallel in the 
history of the company. 

This agency works on the basis of “Facts 
first—then Advertising.” 


JOSEPH Ric HARDS (0, 


INCORPORATED 


Est.1874 
cAdbertising 


NINE EAST FORTIETH ST.~ NEW YORK 


CHARDS 
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take hold and that is not thread- 
bare. Mr. Wakefield, however, 
must strongly promote his idéas to 
the trade. Not all retailers are so 
enterprising that they appreciate 
the value of new products as a 
means of stimulating sluggish 
business. The idea will have to 
be sold to the great retail rank 
and file. It is only the exceptional 
merchant who will: immediately 
see the merit of the plan.—T[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


American Strike Expedient 
Aids English Publisher 


An English newspaper, the Liverpool 
Echo and Express, when confronted 
by'a printers’ strike, took a leaf from 
the book of American publishing ex- 
perience and solved its difficulty. 

During the printers’ strike in New 
York a year ago, certain American 
magazines and trade publications, after 
a short period of enforced idleness, 
found that it would be possible to 
come out without the aid of the print 
ers. These publications had found the 
solution in engravings made from type- 
written copy. It is this same method 
that the Liverpool Echo and Express has 
followed so successfully that it has been 
enabled to get out daily editions despite 
the lack of iene 


Join Staff of Fra Frank W. Nye 


Kenneth D. McAlpin, since 1918 
sales manager of the Standard Statistics 
Company, New York, and formerly 
Eastern advertising manager of Today's 
Housewife, has become associated with 
the Frank W. Nye organization in 
New York. 

A. H. Payne, recently in charge of 
the department of typography o 
W. Ayer & Son, has joined the Nye 
organization as office manager. Mr. 
Payne was previously associated with 
Mother's Magazine, Today's, Leslie's 
and The Literary Digest. 


F. H. Riordan Returns to 
Advertising 


Forrest H. Riordan, who has been 
resident manager in Philadelphia of 
Leffler, McLaughlin & Moore, has re- 
entered the advertising field, and is 
associated with the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia. About a year ago he re- 
signed from the advertising staff of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


New Account with 
Von Poettgen Agency 


The account of the Hastings Manu- 
facturing Company, of Hastings, Mich., 
has been placed with Carl S. von Poett. 
gen, Inc., Detroit. A campaign to use 
eneral magazines, trade papers and 
_ papers is now being planned. 
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Programme of Better Letters 
Convention 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Better Letters Association will open 
in Springfield, Mass., on the evening 
of October 19 with a meeting of direc- 
tors. The general sessions will com- 
mence October 20 and will continue 
through the following day. The speak- 
ers include: 

Sidney S. Wilson, association presi- 
dent; H. N. Rasely, secretary; “Some 
Definite Thoughts Relating to the 
Business Outlook and the New Future,” 
Dr. H. W. Hess, Professor of Com- 
merce, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; “Quality in Every Day 
Correspondence,” James Wallen; 
“Teaching Them to Write Better Let- 
ters,” S. Roland Hall; “The Corres- 
pondence Advisor and Some of His 
Opportunities,” W. G. Nash, corres- 
pondence advisor, Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, New Haven Conn.; 
“Better Letters for the General Mo- 
tors Export Company,” L. C. Wilsey, 
supervisor of training, General, Motors 
Export Company, New York; “Getting 
Correspondence Supervision Under 
Way,” L. B. Seibert, correspondence 
supervisor, Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany. Jeannette, Pa.; “The Why and 
low of Correspondence Direction as 
Related to Sales and Adjustment Let- 
ters,” Louis Balsam, director of cor- 
respondence, Lewis Manufacturing 
Company, Walpole, Mass.; “The Physi- 
cal Letter,” George French; “How to 
Organize and Conduct a Mail Sales 
Department,” Edward H. Schulze, 
president, Making It Pay Corporation, 

York; “Getting Inquiries, Turn- 
ing Inquiries Into Sales,” John C. 
Sweeney, director mail sales division, 
International Correspondence Schools; 
“Some Dennison Experiences in Mail 
Selling,” H. W. arney, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass.; “Follow-Up Letters—Inquiries 
—Present. Customers—Prospects,” A. 
B. Hall, genera! manager, The Green- 
leaf Company, Boston, Mass.; “The 
Attitude of the Collection Letter 
Writer,” S. C. ——. credit manager, 

. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, N 
Y.; “The Sales Manager’s Interest in 
Adjustment Letters,’’ Charles R. Wiers, 
sales manager, DeLong Hook and Eye 
Company, Philadelphia; “Letters That 
Smooth Out Difficulties,” Miss May 
Allen, Montgomery Ward & Co.; “Re- 
tail Adjustments—The Customers Atti- 
tude—The Correspondent’s Attitude,” 
Miss Ena Robb, Bonwit, Teller & Co., 


New York. 


In Charge of McGraw-Hill 
Promotion Work 


H. W. Dearing has been put_ in 
charge of promotion work for the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 
Before joining the McGraw-Hill or- 
ganization Mr. Dearing had been with 
the Taylor-Wharton Company, as ad- 
vertising manager; Frank Seaman, Inc., 
and with the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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MEN WHO 
CONTROL 
ACCOUNTS 


A thoroughly substan- 
tial small agency will 
make room in its Chicago 
organization for one or 
two men who can bring 
national accounts with 
them. 

Ability of the man and 
character of his business 
will be given first consid- 
eration. Please give suf- 
ficient details in first let- 
ter to enable us to judge 
these points. Address 
“W.C. B.,” Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. 














A man 

with vision 

plus experience and ability 
now well connected 

is available for a 

larger job. His 

present activities are centered 
in the 

Drug, Grocery 

and Hardware 

trades, with which, in the 
capacity of sales and advertising 
manager, he is peculiarly 
well acquainted. 


Address R. P., Box 101, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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German Potash Finds Little 
Sale at High Price 


The stockholders of the German Pot- 
ash Syndicate recently met at Winter- 
shall to discuss why their product is 
not selling in America. According to 
“Commerce Reports,” it was decided 
that prices to this country would have 
to be reduced, whatever might, or 
might not, be charged other countries. 

A German newspaper reports: 

“The potash recently offered to the 
United States was set at $150 as against 
a price of $65 before the war. In op- 
position to this policy, England a year 
ago received 35,000 tons of potash at 
$76 a ton. The Americans, not willing 
to pay this high price, confined their 
orders to a smaller amount of potash 
salts. In 1913 the United States took 
over 2,000,000 tons of potash, whereas 
the total deliveries of the syndicate in 
the first half of the current fear 
amounted to not more than 92,000 tons. 
During this period the Alsece-Lorraine 
potash plants sold 34,000 tons. It was 
suggested at the meeting that no stand- 
ard price be stipulated but that each 
country be treated individually. The 
home prices, which are now five times 
the pre-war price, it was claimed, are 
based on the costs of production and 
the stockholders voted that domestic 
prices should be kept where they are.” 


Advertising Ahead of the 
Product 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has manufac- 
tured winter underweag for men exclu- 
sively. It is planned, though, to add 
a line of Nainsook underwear for 
spring wear the coming, season. Inas- 
much as this decision was final, the 
company saw no reason for waiting 
until the end of winter before push- 
ing the new line. 

n 





other words, the company wished. 


to create some consumer acceptance be- 
fore the new line was even ready for 
sale. This is being accomplished in 
a way by the use of a small line in 
script which appears at the bottom of 
each advertisement for its winter un- 
derwear, reading: “Next Summer— 
You'll Want to Wear Hanes Nainsook 
Union Suits!” 





Newspapers Raise Price 


The Des Moines, Ia., Tribune and 
Capital, have announced an_ increase 
from two to three cents on all street 
sales in Des Moines and vicinity: 

The Chicago Daily Journal has also 
increased its price from two to three 
cents. 


W. A. Allen Leaves Manter- 
nach Agency 


Walter A. Allen, secretary of The 
Manternach Company and manager of 
the Buffalo office of that agency, has 
resigned. Mr. Allen has made no an- 
nouncement regarding his plans for the 
future. 
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A Tremendous Industry 


upon which depends the production of cement, lime, 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, gypsum, phosphate, 
crushed slag, and similar basic materials required 
in building and road construction, in various arts 
and manufactures, and in agriculture. The plants 
operated in the production of these materials are 
manufacturing establishments, often of large pro- 
portions, using machinery, equipment, and supplies 
of vast variety. To reach the buyers in the rock 
products industry, judicious manufacturers adver- 
tise liberally in 


Rocks Proclacts 


The owners, operators, and superintendents of 
plants, and the engineers who design plants and 
designate equipment, regularly read this publica- 
tion— the recognized authoritative business and 
technical journal of this important industry. 
Guaranteed Circulation, 5300 Copies, Net 


Applicant for Membership in Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sang, Gravel, Crushed Stone, 


Lime Cement, Vhosphate, Gypsum 


Silica , Potash, Slaq,Talc. 
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What Every 
Advertiser Wants 


“An excellent example of helping the 
reader to get the most out of the booklet.” 


“ 


Nicely arranged and printed.” 
“Daintily bound.” 
“An engaging atmosphere.” 


“The reader gets the most out of the 
— booklet, will never forget it, and 
the chances are that some time she will 
buy the products.” 








These comments appear in an article 
“Helping the Reader to Get the Most 
from Your Booklet,” which appeared in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for September. 


The booklet specifically referred to is 
a Charles Francis Press product. The 
advertiser furnished the text, and we did 
the rest. 


Probably we could do just as 
much for YOUR booklet. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Telephone Longacre 2320 
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France Solves Her Problems of, 
Reconstruction 


Courage Indomitable and the Will to Do Have Placed the Republic Well 
on the Road to Industrial Recovery 


By J. A. M. De Sanchez 


Of the French High Commission 


URING the afternoon of No- 

vember 11, 1918, Georges 
Clemenceau, then Prime Minister 
and Minister of War of the 
French Republic, while receiving 
the congratulations of his fellow- 
members of the French Senate, 
was overheard to say: “Yes, we 
have won the war, but we are now 
faced with the perhaps more diffi- 
cult task of bringing to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the Battle of 
Peace.” 

The “battle of peace,” having 
now progressed through the criti- 
cal stages of first attack to the 
point where victory as complete 
as that registered on the eleventh 
of November, 1918, is a question 
simply of consistently applied 
pressure, the handling of this first 
phase can be accurately described. 

The reconstruction problem 
which Franch set herself to solve 
differed in all respects from that 
of the other powers involved in 
the war. France had not only to 
carry out the general readjust- 
ment of industry, commerce and 
agriculture necessary to a period 
of transition, such as _ follows 
war; she had further to com- 
pletely reconstitute an industrial 
province as vital to her productive 
power as the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is to that of the United 
States, and an agricultural prov- 
ince as important as the State of 
Iowa. 

The ten devastated Departments 
of France had a population before 
the war of 4,000,000. This figure 
had fallen by the time of the 
armistice to about 1,900,000. On 
the first of July of this year it 
had risen to 3,975,000. This vast 
influx into an area in which over 
560,000 buildings had been de- 
stroyed necessitated the erection 
of many temporary dwellings or 
huts. This has been done. Over 





65,000 wooden huts have been 
built, 28,000 Nissen huts and 17,000 
new stone dwellings erected, and 
285,000 partially destroyed homes 
rebuilt. 

The assurance of a steady sup- 
ply of food to the population of 
the devastated regions, as it grad- 
ually retyrned, presented in itself 
many difficulties. During the win- 
ter of 1918 and the spring and 
summer of 1919, the Government 
distributed food from depots sit- 
uated throughout the ten Depart- 
ments of the North. These depots 
have since been gradually closed 
as the farmers and peasants placed 
the land again under cultivation. 
They are now no longer neces- 
sary, the whole of France being, 
with the exception of certain nec- 
essary fats, self-supporting as re- 
gards foodstuffs. 


FRANCE REALIZES PRODUCTION NEED 


Over 300,000,000 acres of land 
affected by the war have been 
cleared of projectiles and barbed 
wire and over 200,000,000 are 
either under cultivation or have 
been made fit for cultivation. 

The connecting link between the 
problems of repopulation and 
agricultural reconstruction was the 
problem of the re-establishment 
of adequate means of communica- 
tion. The two railroads serving 
the northern and _ northeastern 
sections of France lately an- 
nounced that on all main lines 
their schedules were re-established 
on a pre-war basis. In less than 
eighteen months they rebuilt 
1,850 miles of double railway 
track road, twelve tunnels, 267 
railroad culverts and overhead 
crossings, and had either tem- 
porarily or entirely rebuilt 547 
railroad and signal stations. The 
national roads, while as yet not 
in the excellent condition they 
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were in 1914, are in all respects 
serviceable. Over 900 miles of 
canals have been reopened to 
navigation, 

With the population returning, 
food supplies and adequate trans- 
portation assured, it was possible 
to undertake more fully the work 
of industrial reconstruction. Prog- 
ress in this field has been ex- 
traordinarily rapid. On August 
1, 1919, of the 3,800 industrial 
establishments destroyed, employ- 
ing over twenty hands, only 9 per 
cent had resumed production 
either in part or in full. One 
year later this percentage had 
risen to 75.8. Over the same pe- 
riod, the percentage of the pre-war 
personnel employed increased from 
7 to 57 per cent. 

In some neighborhoods, a re- 
turn to pre-war conditions has 
been more rapid than in others. 
The great textile industries of 
Lille have been 82 per cent re- 
established. They are employing 
69 per cent of their 1914 per- 
sonnel, The same condition holds 
good of the cotton and woolen 
centres of Tourcoing and Douai. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
reconstruction of the factories of 
northern and eastern France was 
delayed in many cases by the diffi- 
culty of replacing machinery either 
totally destroyed or stolen by the 
Germans. That these difficulties 
were not found insurmountable is 
established by the fact that French 
exports for the first seven months 
of the current year have risen by 
159 per cent, as compared with 
those of the corresponding seven 
months of 1919. During this 
same period, France’s adverse 
trade balance has been reduced by 
32 per cent, the rectification in the 
case of the United States being 
over $200,000,000. 


A CANAL BUILT TO DRAIN THE 
MINES 


The industrial recovery of 
France has been seriously ham- 
pered by the lack of coal, from 
which she is now suffering. The 
destruction of the mines of the 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais was 
carried out with such thorough- 
ness that the work of refitting 
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them for production will require 
from five to seven years. In the 
case of certain mines in the neigh- 
borhood of Lens it was necessary 
for the ‘company which under- 
took the work of reconstruction 
to obtain permission from the 
Government to dig a canal from 
Lens to Abbeville which would be 
capable of handling the volume of 
water which it was’ necessary to 
pump from the mines before the 
work of clearing them of débris 
and of relining the galleries could 


*be undertaken. 


This volume of water is so 
great that no rivers or streams 
within a radius of twenty miles 
of Lens are capable of being used 
to carry it off without grave dan- 
ger of flooding the entire coun- 
tryside. In spite of such difficul- 


ties, the work done toward re-. 


constructing the mines is already 
beginning to make itself felt, par- 
ticularly in the Department of the 
Pas-de-Calais, which _ suffered 
much less than the Department of 
the Nord. Here, the mines have 
averaged during the last two 
months only about 60,000 tons be- 
low their 1914 production. 

Realizing that a continued coal 
shortage would adversely affect 
her industrial development, France 
has turned to water power as the 
solution of this problem. With 
10,000,000 horsepower available, 
only 850,000 was developed in 
1914. By the end of 1919, this 
figure had risen to 1,800,000, and 
by the end of this year it will 
have reached 2,200,000. This 
2,200,000 horsepower is the 
equivalent of about 10,250,000 tons 
of coal. French industrial leaders 
have quickly realized the great re- 
duction in manufacturing cost 
which the use of water power will 
cause. 

The new steel plants being built 
in the Briey basin are equipped 
throughout with electrical fur- 
naces. The Paris-Lyon-Méditer- 
ranée railroad, at the end of five 
years, will have electrified its 
7,000 kilometers of double-track 
line. The other railways of the 
East, South and West have 
adopted programmes which call 
for the complete electrification of 
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Introducing— 


your advertising departinent 


This organization has been formed to render a com- 
plete advertising and merchandising service for a 
moderate retainer to manufacturers and merchants 
who want the skill of advertising men of high calibre 
in the planning and execution of their advertising, 
but who cannot afford to install an advertising de- 
partment. 


Send for the LEE Wall Chart, showing at a glance 
the essential factors of a complete advertising cam- 
paign and their relative importance. It will aid you 
to build your advertising on a sound, scientific basis. 
Its price is one dollar. 


The LEE Associates 


Sales and Advertising Executives 
= 50 Union Square New York 




















WALTER A. ALLEN 


SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR—ALSO 
| MANAGER BUFFALO DIVISION OF 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ANNOUNCES HIS RESIGNATION 
FROM THE ABOVE COMPANY 


e 





Mr, Allen will be open for a business 
connection after October First, and can 
be reached at 229 West Twenty-cighth 
Street, New York, City 
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their systems within a period of 
ten years. It is the ambition of 
every Frenchman, whether he be 
farmer or industrial, to eliminate 
as much as possible the use of 
coal so as to preclude the present 
dependence upon foreign importa- 
tions. The high cost of foreign 
coal has made the development of 
“white coal” a duty. 


FINANCIAL RECUPERATION 


No phase of France’s effort at 
complete rehabilitation is more in- 
teresting than that of finance. 
The French financial system, al- 
though in its essence simple, is 
not well understood here, and for 
this reason, appreciation of the 
extraordinary efforts the French 
Government and the French peo- 
ple have made toward budgetary 
equilibrium is not widespread. 

England and America, although 
at the time of the armistice bur- 
dened with huge war debts, were 
able, because of the fact that they 
had suffered no actual physical 
impairment, either industrially or 
commercially, to balance without 
further recourse to credit their 
current budgets. France did not 
find herself in this enviable posi- 
tion. She faced the immediate 
necessity of advancing great sums 
of money with which to re-create 
wealth. These sums she has bor- 
rowed from her own people, who 
have subscribed and who are sub- 
scribing generously to the loans 
necessary to reconstruction. ‘ 

Realizing that the money in- 
vested in the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions will be pro- 
ductive of wealth for generations 
to come, the French consider they 
are making a good investment on 
their own behalf. These credits 
they know will be needed for a 
short time only, so- as to permit 
Germany a certain delay in the 
matter of indemnity payments. To 
make these advances they have 
shouldered the burden of taxation 
necessary to the payment of in- 
terest on all these war and re- 
construction loans, together with 
the sums put aside for the .crea- 
tion of sinking funds, repayment 
of advances made by the Bank of 
France, etc. This balancing of the 
“Ordinary Budget” has meant an 
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increase in taxation from $56 to 
$99 per capita. 

The private credit situation of 
France is excellent. In spite of 
the heavy demands made on in- 
vestors by the Government, money 
for legitimate industrial and com- 
mercial expansion is plentiful. 
Over 23,000,000,000 frs. have been 
invested in various enterprises 
since the armistice. Savings bank 
deposits have steadily increased, 
so greatly in fact, that the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to raise 
the legal maximum of the sum 
which could be held on deposit 
from 3,000 frs. to 5,000 frs. per 
person. An interesting sidelight 
on French thrift is the fact that 
over 67 per cent of the mortgages 
held on farm lands have been paid 
off during the last five years, 

Any discussion of France’s pres- 
ent economic situation would be 
incomplete without some mention 
of her present social condition and 
outlook. The distribution of 
wealth and property is wider and 
more even in France than in any 
other country in the world. One- 
third of the total population are 
landowners; over one-half have 
savings bank accounts; the per 
capita investment in Government 
bonds is over four times as great 
as in the United States (5,675 frs. 
per capita as against 1,230 frs. per 
capita). Labor difficulties under 
such conditions are no more than 
questions of local adjustment. 
France has not been free of those, 
and yet a proportionate com- 
parison of the total working hours 
lost through strikes in the last 
two years in the United States, 
Italy, Great Britain, Belgium and 
France shows that France has lost 
only half as many working hours 
as Belgium, which in turn suffered 
considerably less than the other 
countries mentioned. 

The reasonable attitude of 
French labor was well demon- 
strated last May when only 16 
per cent of the men cone out on 


strike responded to the - 
Character, thrift in all things 
but ideas, courage and a sane 


logic, upon these France has de- 
pended to accomplish the task set 
her. The measure of this accom- 
plishment- requires no~ comment. 
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I want to output 
some big, stun- 
ning, smashing 
copy— 


for some concern that 
is willing to pay for 
the services of a woman 
advertising specialist. | 
am not seeking a small 
job, but a real adver- 
tising opportunity. 


For personal interview 
address “S. C.,”” Box 


91, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Maximum Service 
Export Selling 


UR SERVICE Staff, with mem- 
bers’ in chief Oriental commer- 
cial centers, increases sales tn 
the tremendous markets afforded by 
Japan, China, India, Straits Settle- 
ments, Dutch East Indies, Philip- 
pines, Australasia. Connections es- 


tablished; credit reports, lists of pros- | 


pects, market data furnished. Con- 
tinuous, efficient, personal service. 


Send for booklet ‘“Maximum Service in 


Export Selling.” Tells how we can 
help you. 


The WORLD 
SALESMAN 


A Monthly Journal of 
International Trade 


182 West Fourth St. 
New York 
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No Flat Reduction of Mail- 
Order Prices 


Reductions ranging from ten to twen- 
ty per cent on certain merchandise 
were announced last week by the retail 
mail-order firms of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company and Montgomery Ward & 
Company. The reductions, which ap. 
ply to catalogues already in circula- 
tion, take in various articles of mer. 
chandise made out_of cotton, wool, silk 
and leather. Food prices remain the 
same with the exception of sugar, which 
was listed at $19.35 per 100 Ibs. 

Butler Brothers also announced re- 
ductions in prices quoted in 
wholesale catalogue taking in the same 
general lines as the mail-order houses, 

The action of these three big houses 
caused a great deal of rather sensa 
tional talk to the effect that merchan- 
dise prices in general were tumbling. 
The exact opposite is the case, 
Printers’ Inx asked Charles McCue, 
in charge of Butler Brothers’ adver- 
tising, for a statement covering the sit 
uation. 

“We are merely carrying out our 
usual policy of following the market 
closely,” said Mr. McCue. 

“Our plan of operation is such that 
often we can anticipate reductions and 
thus give our customers the benefit in 
advance. This latest announcement is 
nothing new for us. We have made 
similar announcements many times be 
fore. as you well know. 

“The fact is that the market is lower 
on cotton staples, muslin, cambrics, 
sheetings, wool garments and_ silks. 
But on merchandise made out of paper, 
glass or metals the erice is higher t 
ever. Under the circumstances, there 
fore, it would be folly for us to am 
nounce a flat reduction taking in our 
whole line as has been reported. We 
shall continue to follow the market.” 


Lucas Capitalizes House and 
Office Shortage 


John Lucas & Co., Inc., paint manuw- 
facturers of Philadelphia, are running 
a series of “advertisements in the news 
papers playing up the house and office 
shortage. In one piece of copy, for 
instance, it is suggested that “cwners 
of buildings now | devoted to less pro- 
ductive purposes,” convert these build- 
ings into Genreble offices, finishing them, 
of course, with Lucas paints and var- 
nishes. Another suggests that a little 
Lucas paint on\an old house or build- 
ing will not only “save the surface,” 
but enhance its value. The copy cat- 
ries such captions as “For Rent,” “Off- 
ces for: Rent.” A _ service department 
is placed at the call of the real-estate 
owners. 


The Bedford Branch Y. M. C. A, 
Brooklyn, will inaugurate an evening 
course in advertising October 14. The 
sessions, which will be held weekly, 
are to be in charge of F. T. sBowers, 
account. executive for the I. S. Gold- 
smith Advertising Agency, New York. 
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‘_we’ll acknowledge this one”’ 
INGLED out from the run of Holiday Greeting Cards is the 


one that recognizes a big man—that carries the quality of hearty 
esteem, gracefully tendered. It makes much of your customer, for 
+ plainly it is the best the engraver’s art can produce. Thoughtfulness 
is written in its greeting,in the taste and appropriateness of the de- 
sign, in the very texture of the card. It stands out as an appreciative 
card, from a concern that habitually does the handsome thing! 
You should want such cards or none, for they’re the only kind that really ful- 
fill their purpose. We make them, knowing that well; wasting no energies on 
cheap cards, Olson Greeting Cards are the engraved sentiments of concerns 
that aspire to lead—for whose customers nothing can be too good. They con- 
vey to your business associates the regard in which you hold them, the good- 
- will you have for them, and the appreciative way in which you mean to do 
business with them. 


The cards are offered in 25 different designs, each one providing for insertion 
of your trade-mark, emblem or monogram as an integral part of the design. 
Sample-box containing the 25 cards will be mailed you free, following request 
on your business letterhead. If you might use a personal card, we'll send you 
specimen and list of our steel-etched, hand-colored cards for personal use. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Oakland, California 


Here are six cities (Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Pied- 
mont, Albany, Emeryville), but really only one to all 
intents and purposes except in the form of government. 
(Consolidated city and county government now being 
considered.) 

There are no physical lines between these cities— 
divisions are purely imaginary—three of the cities are 
practically surrounded by two of the others. 











recognized 
statistics show a record population of home owners. 


combined municipalities. 


Here is a vast increasing consumer market and a 
substantial industrial center. Government 
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The 1920 census gives 309,776 population in-these six 


Growth in population 44.1% in past ten years. 
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Over 80% of + i 
the Oakland § |} 
Tribune circu- a 
lation is found i" 
in this respon- 























a You cannot cover 
OAKLAND and 


sumer market with- 
out the use of the 
@akland-S Gribune 
(Charter member 
A. B. C.). Av. net 
paid June circula- 
tion 50,280. 
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Where Is the Capital for New 
Enterprise P 






There Is Need of United Resolve to Increase Production and Pay Debts 


By George E. Roberts 


Vice-President, National City Bank, New York 


Part 

HERE are problems and 
perils more serious even than 
those involved in a business re- 
action. The state of the public 
mind toward the present indus- 
trial organization, the prevailing 
provements in indsutry, and trans- 
of capital for making needed im- 
provements in industry, and trans- 
portation, the detachment of 
wages and prices from the gold 
standard and the growing con- 
fusion resulting therefrom are all 
matters to give serious concern. 
The modern industrial organi- 
zation is a very complicated one. 
It must be so in order to supply 
the wants of the present popula- 
tion at the present standard of 
living. The fact is that the nec- 
essary organization is so compli- 
cated that few people comprehend 
it, or understand the economic 
laws which govern:it. Hence there 
is endless interference with its 
normal workings. An application 
of the fundamental principles upon 
which society has made all its 
progress in the past, practicing in- 
dustry and thrift, would rapidly 
improve conditions. There is 


nothing in the financial or indus- 


trial situation which would not be 
quickly remedied by increased 
production, but society will not 
make a success of trying to divide 
more than it produces or gain any- 
thing by. breaking down the in- 
dustrial organization. The latter 
is subject to change, but nobody 
will be better off for changes 
which reduce production. 
Surveying the situation, confi- 
dence is based upon the. vast 
amount of work which looms up 
in all fields as needing to be done, 
and upon the great demand for 
goods for consumption. There is 
no’ question about the wants of 
the world; they are very great 
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and urgent. Indeed, the world is 
impatient: to a degree which tends 
to defeat the satisfaction of its 
wants. Its wants are both positive 
and negative, for it wants more 
of everything and at the same time 
wants to work shorter, hours. It 
wants to curb the accumulation 
of capital, and yet a greater sup- 
ply of comforts can be had only 
by an increased accumulation of 
capital, The chief agency for sup- 
plying the wants of the world is 
machinery, and capital consists en- 
tirely of productive instrumen- 
talities. 


MONEY OR CREDIT BADLY NEEDED 


There is always a vast amount 
of work to be done, provided 
somebody will furnish the capital 
for doing it. If one could have a 
sort of a bird’s-eye view of all 
the plans that are developing or 
waiting in the minds of men for 
the improvement of industry and 
society, what a wonderful picture 
it would be! The building pro- 
gramme for which the architects 
are said to have the plans ready 
will require a great amount of 
capital, probably twice as much in 
terms of dollars as the same 
amount of building would have 
required before the war. The con- 
struction work which the steel in- 
dustry is counting upon, the new 
electrical installations upon which 
estimates are invited, the expen- 
ditures upon the railways, and so 
forth, all involve demands upon 
the capital fund, correspondingly 
larger measured in dollars, than 
the same work would have re- 
quired before the war. 

Where is the capital coming 
from to pay for all this work? 
Society accomplishes its progress 
by saving up out of current pro- 
duction the means of making ad- 
ditions and improvements upon its 
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Office 
Buildings— 


with space at a premium and 
the demand growing daily, the 
construction of office buildings 
is being greatly stimulated. 

Our readers, the building 
managers, are the deciding fac- 
tors in the construction of the 
new office buildings and select 
the material to be used. 

No greater market for build- 
ing materials and equipment 
than that reached by 


ny 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


139 N. Clark St. Chicago 








Representatives 


Wanted 


An established monthly 
publication specializing 
in the field of Public 
Health with a circulation 
of 6,000, wants to ap- 
point advertising repre- 
sentatives in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlan- 
ta and San Francisco. 


Address ‘“‘Public 
Health,” Box 90, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















productive properties. If its in- 
dustrial equipment is to be im- 
proved and the plant enlarged by 
extensive construction work, some- 
body must come forward with 
ready capital and advance the pay 
for all the workmen so employed, 
In short, the capitalist, large or 
small, and his capital, are vital 
factors in this great construction 
programme, There is an inclina- 
cion to question whether a capi- 
talist serves any useful purpose, 

Small savings when invested di- 
rectly by the owners go largely 
nto homes or real estate mort- 
gages, but when placed as bank 
deposits or in the purchase of life 
insurance, have been largely in- 
vested in railroad bonds. Indus- 
trial development in each line has 
been mainly accomplished by 
means of the profits made in that 
line. The steel industry has been 
developed and the wonderful 
progress of the last fifty years 
accomplished by means of the 
profits obtained in the business, 
The savings resulting from one 
improvement have furnished the 
capital for other experiments and 
improvements. The great fortunes 
made in the industry have con- 
sisted of vast properties by means 
of which iron and steel are made 
and sold to the public more cheap- 
ly than before such properties 
existed. 

The fact that private fortunes 
exist in the form of properties 
which are producing for the pub- 
lic market, that the profits for the 
most part are turned back for the 
purpose of increasing production, 
and that the gains from the im- 
provements in industry inure to 
the consumers of the products, are 
facts ‘commonly overlooked. But 
such is the history of social prog- 
ress. There is no outlet for capi- 
tal accumulated in industry ex- 
cept in providing for greater pro- 
duction, and no outlet of any con- 
sequence for increased production 
except by distribution to the pub- 
lic. The genius of the business 
world is divided between the tasks 
of production and distribution. 
We see in every line of industry 
the eagerness to produce. The 
demand for things is in sight; 
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He Tore Up the Blueprints 


The chief engineer of a new $5,000,000 plant in one of 
St. Louis’ new industrial districts had prepared plans and 
specifications for an $800,000 station to generate current 
for power. 


Inquiry developed that St. Louis has plentiful hydro- 
electric current and steam-generated energy to serve all 
industries which locate in St. Louis, and that the com- 
pany could buy its power current cheaper than it could 
generate its own supply. The engireer tore up his blue- 
prints. The plan to build the generating station was 
abandoned. 


St. Louis Has Abundant Electric Power 


St. Louis can furnish ample electric power for any of 
these sixteen industries it is seeking and for which there 
is a profitable market in the St. Louis trade territory. 


Shoe laces and findings Dye stuffs 

Cotton spinning and textile mills Drop forge plants 
Steel and copper wire Farm implements 
Machine tools and tool machinery Rubber products 
Automobile accessories and parts Locomotive works 
Tanneries and leather products Blast furnaces © 
Malleable iron castings Cork products 
Screw machine products Small hardware 


The booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center,’ 
will interest you. A letter will bring it. Address 
Director New Industries Bureau 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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SOUTHERN Xe” CALIFORNIA 





The Zone with a Roof 


Bounded on three sides with geographical “walls’—ocean, 
Mexico, desert—and “roofed” with a climate of its own. 
It is virtually a vast natural conservatory, larger than 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland combined, 
peopled by one big family, all served from a central pantry 
—Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles County 
Contains 1-75 of Nation’s Wealth 


It is assessed for taxation purposes at $1,275,735,264 on @ 
50% basis. This gives $2,551,470,528 as the actual value, 
or a little better than 1-75 of the nation’s wealth, appraised 
at $187,739,074,090. 

Los Angeles County exceeds in assessed value the com- 
bined states of Maine, Vermont, Florida, Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

These figures, startling to those not familiar with South- 
ern California’s growth. are substantiated from 4&ll angles. 
For instance, of the $640,000,000 spent annually in the 
United States for public education, Los Angeles County 
furnishes 1-64. 


Eight other big, prosperous counties are con- 
tained within “Zone Southern California.” 
Their assessed value exceeds that of the huge, 
rich State of Georgia. 


Los Angeles City 
Contains 1-70 of Nation’s Bank Deposits 


An impressive figure when it is remembered that Log Angeles 
has but 24 banks while the total number in the United States 
reaches 31.168. This evidence of purchasing power is verified by 
the city’s building permits which, for year ending July 1, 1920, 
attained the prodigious amount of $43,904,801. 


The Zone With One Big Newspaper 


—the only newspaper whose circulation is as universal as the “roof” 
yet contained almost wholly within the “walis’’—the only morning 
newspaper used by Los Angeles department stores, first.in local dis- 
play, foreign display, classified and reading matter. (No other 
newspaper stands second in all classifications.) 


The Los Angeles Times 


During first half 1920 THE TIMES led second morning 
newspaper by 4,551,218 agate lines advertising. 
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there is need on every hand to in- 
crease and ‘improve the productive 
equipment and enlarge the output, 
but capital is lacking. We are not 
saving enough from current pro- 
duction. Not enough of our work- 
ing force is employed in making 
provision for increased production 
in the future. 

If profits are unusually high in 
any line of production it is usually 
a sign that more capital—more 
productive equipment—is needed 
in that industry, and the profits 
will supply it. The larger the 
profits the faster will be the de- 
velopment of the industry in 
which they are made, until the 
point is reached where the public 
is abundantly supplied at a profit 
so moderate that investment turns 
into other channels. The most 
effective protection of the public 
froth high profits is in the fact 
that such profits are their own 
undoing. They work a perma- 
nent change in the conditions 
from which they spring, and no 
attempt to regulate profits arbi- 
trarily can do this. 

There is criticism of landlords 
who raise rents under present con- 
ditions, but the only real’ remedy 
for the scarcity of house-room is 
more houses, and they will not 
be built unless there is remunera- 
tion for the investment. 

The public is hostile to profits 
because it does not follow them 
back into industrial use and see 
the results in larger and cheaper 
production, Profits are regarded 
grudgingly, as lost to the public, 
and at best as an incentive which 
it is necessary to concede. But 
profits are more than an incentive; 
they are the means by which the 
leaders in industry accomplish 
their achievements. 


WAGES WON’T CREATE NEW ENTER- 
PRISES 


The public is always wanting 
profits reduced and wages in- 
creased, although profits are much 
more likely to be converted into 
capital and used for industrial ad- 
vancement than wages. If profits 
the country over were cut in two 
and one-half disbursed as wages, 
undoubtedly the effect would be to 
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Drug Store 
theother day— 


A woman asked the 
clerk for a face pow- 
der. She had forgot- 
ten the name, but, “if 
came in a blue and 
white striped, square 

- box with a beautifully 
colored llustration.” 
The druggist showed 
her the package— 
then she recognized 
it. 


A unique design helps 
customers remember— 
makes it easy for them 
to buy again, and again. 
Karle Lithographic Co. 
will be glad to co- 
operate with you in pro- 
ducing, a_ sale-making 
package. Put your prob- 
lem up to one of our 
branch managers. He 
will call at your con- 
venience. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO., 


Offices and Plant 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York St. Louis 

512 Fifth Ave. Ry. Exchange Bldg - 

Boston Chicago 

7 Water St. 180 N. Wells St. 
Philadelphia 


Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
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The Rate Does 
Not Matter 


HAT the Advert- 

ising Rate is does 
not matter provided the 
medium used pays pro- 
portionately to the rate 
charged. 


If you apply this test to 
“PUNCH” you will 
always be satisfied with 
your Investment. 


For the advertising of 
High-Class Goods and 
Service to Britons at 
home and abroad 


There is no substitute 
for “ PUNCH” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


“Punch ” Office September 1, 1920 
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diminish the amount of capital 
available for construction work 
and increase the expenditures for 
current consumption. It would 
raise the cost of living still higher 
while curtailing the means for in- 
creasing production. 

It is no reflection upon the wage- 
earners to say this, for it would 
be the inevitable result of a 
larger direct distribution. The in- 
creased amount received by each 
individual would be so small that 
the chances would be against its 
becoming productive capital. The 
$100,000,000 gift recently made by 
Mr. Rockefeller to education and 
medical research may be expected 
to produce far-reaching results for 
the good of humanity, but dis- 
tributed to all the people of the 
United States it would have 
amounted to less than $1 each. 
This is not -saying that it is’ an 
ideal situation to have wealth con- 
centrated instead of widely dis- 
tributed. It is only saying that 
wealth must be produced before 
its benefits can be enjoyed by any- 
body, and that arbitrary efforts at 
distribution will curtail produc- 
tion, while wealth used produc- 
tively, even though the ownership 
be concentrated, will increase the 
distribution of products. 

The plain truth is that the wants 
of the country, released from the 
restraints of the war time, are in 
excess of the industrial capacity 
of the country, and the demand 
for credit is greater than: required 
to operate the industries and han- 


dle- the exchanges in a normal: 


manner. It is a competitive de- 
mand, a demand which represents 
the efforts of producers and 
dealers to get labor, materials and 
goods away from each other, and 
under such conditions any amount 
of ‘credit that may be granted 
will be largely expended in driv- 
ing up wages and. prices. The 
transportation problem will ‘have 
to be worked out by applying capi- 
tal to the improvement of facili- 
ties, and meanwhile it is evident 
that what the country needs is not 
more credit but more capital. 
Some lines of industry have out- 
run others; the situation is out 
of balance; the natural reciprocity 
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= =PRINTING MIDVALE ALLOY | 


| 


=— fit forits — bgele)t STEELS 


PURPOSE 


Leng your catalogue reaches 
the buyers’ desk, does it talk 
the same language as your prod- 
uct? Every test for accuracy of 
workmanship and quality of 
material which you insist on for 
your product is truly suggested in 


PROPER PRINTING 


WF. FELL CO. 














PHILADELPHIA 
eee 
RIGHT BELIEF 
RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
RIGHT CONDUCT 























FOR SALE 


Complete Printing Plant (including 
buildings and machinery) valued 
at $400,000.00. Established over 50 
years. Incorporated. One of the 
largest plants in Pennsylvania. 
Plant running and doing a good 
business. 


Reason for selling—to settle an estate. 


Address 
Post Office Box 1325, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Space Buyers 
and 
Advertising Managers 


everywhere proclaim it indispen- 
sable on these features—COM- 


PLETENESS — ACCURACY — 
DEPENDABILITY — ACCESSI- 
BILITY. 


Are you buying space blind- 
folded, hit-or-miss fashion, with 
only shotgun accuracy? Or are 
you forever searching files (over 
90% obsolete) for information 
which is NOT there? 


IT’S WASTE—DON’T DO IT! 


We heve eliminated this waste. You 
can NOW prepare schedules, make 
comparisons, constructive analysis, 
quickly and accurately with our ser- 
vice. Contains over one million an- 
swers to rate and circulation ques- 
tions. No matter what you want to 
know—it’s there—and it’s right. 


Revised and issued every month. 
Contains detailed rates, mechanical 
requirements and minute circulation 
analysis on— 
—DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
—GENERAL MAGAZINES 
—WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
—AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 
—TRADE, CLASS & TECH- 
NICAL PERIODICALS 





Any information in ten seconds. 

No confusing reference marks or 
abbreviated information. Easy to 
read or carry around. Dependable 
data revised to the minute. 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


SqanparD Rate=Dara SERVICE 


154 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich 


Any Advertising Agency 

National Advertiser 
References—prpiisher or Publishers’ ’ 

Representative 














Insist on the ‘‘Standard’’ 
It Is 
The National Authority 





Oldest—most reliable 
month!y rate service 
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is lost and the industries are not 
mutually supporting as they must 
be for a state of permanent pros- 
perity. There must be a readjust- 
ment, and in view of the strained 
condition of credit it must be at 
a lower level of values. There 
can be no relief for the credit 
situation except at a lower level 
of values, where less credit will 
be required to handle the busi- 
ness of the country. Of course 
just as much business can be done, 
just as many goods made and dis- 
tributed, at one level of price 
values as another, Nothing has 
been gained by the great expan- 
sion of bank credit and rise of 
prices. The situation is more dif- 
ficult to deal with now than it was 
then, and every increase in the 
volume of bank credit and ad- 
vance in the price level will make 
it still more difficult, because the 
ground will have to be retraced. 

The banking system of the 
country is still operating on a gold 
basis; it is required by law to keep 
a fixed percentage of gold against 
its liabilities, but wages and prices 
are no longer on a gold basis. 
They are being pushed upward 
without any regard to their rela- 
tion to gold values,’and as they 
mount higher more credit is nat- 
urally called for to handle the 
business of the country. It can- 
not be too strongly stated that 
there is nothing to be gained by 
going farther along this road. 

This pressure upon reserves has 
not been caused by an increasing 
volume of production, for in most 
lines production was lower in 1919 
than in 1918. It has been caused 
by rising costs and prices, and an 
increase of bank credit has the 
same effect upon prices as increas- 
ing issues of paper money. 

The reserve dollar is the gold 
dollar, but the dollar of indus- 
trial costs and of rices is a light- 
winged, soaring dollar which bears 
no constant relation to anything 
tangible. It is becoming a mere 
figure of speech. One board of 
arbitrators alters the dollar for 
one industry and another board 
or commission alters it somewhere 
else, all in the interest of peace, 
and, as they ‘believe, fair play. 
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An 


Advertising 
Event 


Only once in a blue 
moon can a business pa- 
per place before its readers 
a message of suth° importance that its 
publication can truthfully be called 


an event. Such an opportunity has 
come to us. 


The September issue of THe Maripac con- 
tains the first installment of James Wallen’s mas- 


terly treatise on “The Writing of Direct-Mail Literature.” 
Such a*book—for it really is a book in installment form+has never been put 


before advertising men. 


Mr.: Wallen discusses 


the purposes of direct mail 
advertising copy—its princi- 
ples and practices—the methods and 
ideals that have built his reputation 
asa master copy writer. Everything 
Walien writes is fundamentally sound, 
logical, full of “humanness” and enthus 


iasm, and this series of articles is no ex 
ception. 


‘é *,° > 

The Writing of 
Direct Mail Literature” j 
put out in book form would 
cost you at least $3.50. Starting 
with the September MaripaG, now 
off the press, you get it complete for 
the regular subscription price.—$1.00 
per year. 


Send your dollar now so that your subscrip- 
tion will begin{with the September issue. 





Mailbag Publishing Company, 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here’s my dollar. 


Please put me down as a subscriber to Tue Matipac for 
one year beginning with the September issue. 
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United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Hog Island Ship Yard 
For Sale 


The Yard Is Near Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sealed bids will be received up to 
October 30, 1920, 10 A. M., in office of 
the U. 8S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Supply and Sales 
Division, Sixth and B Streets S. W 
Washington, D. C., and then opened 
in the office of the Board in the 
presence of the CHAIRMAN. 

HOG ISLAND HAS 

an area of 946 acres, water frontage 
of two miles, 27 warehouses, approxi- 
mately 86 miles railroad tracks, 21 
miles of roads, 50 shipbuilding ways, 
sewerage and drainage, 7 steamship 
piers, administration record and tele- 
phone buildings, shop buildings, pow- 
er, air, electric, steam, water and oil 
lines, classification yards and fire pro- 
tection. 

The wooden warehouses are 
equipped with brick fire walls every 
80 feet and fire protection. 

There are 50 ways—40 wood, 10 
concrete—each equipped with fixed 
stiff-leg derricks. 

Detailed inventory, blueprints, 
photographs and other data have 
been filed in the office of the Director 
of the Supply and Sales Division, 6th 
and B streets S. W., Washington, 
D. C., and may be seen by prospec- 
tive bidders during business hours. 
Permits for inspection of the yard 
may be obtained on application. 

Bids must be submitted in dupli- 
cate on standard proposal forms, 
made in the manner designated there- 
in and inclosed in sealed envelope 
marked “Proposal No. 2007, not to be 
opened until October 30, 1920.” 

Bids must be accompanied by cer- 
tified check, made payable to the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for $1,000,000. 

This amount will be applied upon 
the purchase price to be paid by the 
successful bidder, but in the event 
that such bidder fails to consummate 
the contract of purchase the deposit 
will be forfeited to the corporation. 
The balance of the purchase price is 
to be paid within a reasonable period, 
not exceeding in any case five years 
from date of sale. 

Title to the property will remain in 
the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation until 
full purchase price has been paid. 

The Corporation reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids. 


United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
W. S. BENSON, President. 








But each alteration of this kind, 
while making peace in one indus- 
try, disturbs conditions  else- 
where, and the general result js 
a continuation of changes, all up- 
ward, all tending farther to sep- 
arate the dollar in trade and in- 
dustry from the dollar of bank 
reseTvecs, 

The question of credit expan- 
sion is pea related to indus- 
trial pnd to the endless cycle 
of w RG price advances. The 
cycle alls continually for more 
credit, and if the supply is 
to be provided indefinitely the 
“dollar” in which. wages are paid 
will continue to depreciate in pur- 
chasing power, and the whole in- 
dustrial and financial situation 
will become more and more hope- 
lessly confused. There is no ad- 
vantage to the wage-earner in re- 
ducing the currency. of the United 
States to mere stage money, which 
has no definite command over the 
goods he wants to buy, or in hay- 
ing the industrial structure lifted 
up on a vast pyramid of credit, 
which will sooner or later collapse 
as all like pyramids have in the 
past. Nobody is more interested 
in a sure foundation for the in- 
dustries than the wage-earner. 

When this is understood it will 
be seen that a resolute stand must 
be made against increasing the 
volume of loans, compelling such 
a restriction of new undertakings 
and such a lowering of costs as 
will enable the business of the 
country to be done, without further 
credit expansion. If the people 
will set themselves to increasing 
production and paying their debts 
the whole situation will rapidly’ 
improve, but there is no prospect 
for easier money except as this 
policy is pursued and the price- 
level lowered. 


(To be concluded) 





D. B. McCoy at London for 
General Motors Export Co. 


D. B. McCoy has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative, with head- 
quarters at London, of the General 
Motors Export Company. Before joining 
the General Motors Export Company, 
Mr. McCoy had been advertis'ng man- 
cane of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
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Buying Power 
of Those Who Buy Insurance 


No, we don’t mean the individual who insures 
his new house against fire, or who takes out a 
life insurance policy. He never sees our paper. 
But we do mean the large manufacturer with 
plants all over the country, employing:thousands 
of workmen. Under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts he must insure against 
the liability of accidents. He must also protect 
his plants against fire. 


To handle this important work he employs an 
expert,insurance man. This man has the “say 
so” about what kind of sprinkler system should 
be installed. He decides on how many fire 
extinguishers are needed and what kind to buy. 
He buys the goggles for workmen on grinding 
wheels. He buys the safety appliances for 
exposed machinery, the automatic elevator stop- 
ping devices, etc. When a new building goes up 
he recommehids the kind of building material to 
be used. 


DO YOU SELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS? 
DO YOU SELL SAFETY APPLIANCES? 


DO YOU SELL FIREPROOF 
MATERIALS? 


The Weekly Wnderwriter 


Established 1859 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The r 


Seventh ‘Convention 


ABC 


(AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS) 


will be held at the 


otel La Salle 
Chicago 
ober I¢c I>" 


NINETEEN :‘TWENTY 


Departmental meetings will open at 2 P. M. Thursday afternoon, October 14th. Th 
business session begins promptly at 10 o’clock Friday morning, October 15th. Electia 
of officers Friday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

A Reception and Banquet under the auspices of the A. B. C. and the A. A. AA 
will be given in the ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle Friday night at 7 P. M., and wil 
be the occasion for the formal inauguration of the national movement for the per 
manent American Merchant Marine. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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“How to 
Make Advertising Pay 
Dividends” 


Convention Topic Adhered to by 
All the Speakers at Conference 
Held in Des Moines—Two-Days’ 
Sessions Addressed by Men Well 
Known in Advertising — State 
Officers Elected 








OW to Make Advertisiiig 

Pay Dividends” was not 
only the keynote, but the single 
subject of the speakers at the 
meeting of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of Iowa and the Ninth 
(lowa-Nebraska-Kansas) District 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in Des 
Moines, September 22 to 24. 

The meeting started with a 
luncheon at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines} where Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
president of Drake University, 
spoke on “Advertising the Public 
Servant.” The principal speakers 
at the afternoon session Wednes- 
day were George B. Sharpe, as- 
sistant sales manager,. Cleveland 
Tractor Company, and W. 
Harrington, advertising manager 
of the Moline Plow Company. In 
citing a specific instance of how 
they made their advertising pay 
dividends Mr. Sharpe said that 
when he joined the company it 
was selling very rarely a tractor 
for industrial use, such as a lum- 
ber camp, while to-day 20 per cent 
of the totaf business is in that 
direction. This business was 
created entirely by advertising. 

Mr. Harfington gave a deffion- 
stration with charts of how his 
company sells advertising to 
branch houses, agencies and sub- 
agencies. 

Roy O. Louden, of the Louden 
Machinery Company, Fairfield, 
Iowa, cited a most convincing 
piece of evidence of how its ad- 
vertising paid dividends: “The 
second year of our national ad- 
vertising we had a 350 per cent 
increase in business.” Then to 
clinch the value of advertising he 
gave details of a campaign which 
was run for one year without any 
advertising whatsoever, making 
sales of 5,000 units, and the fol- 
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lowing year with exactly the same 
sale effort, but using) magazines, 
trade papers and other forms of 
advertising it ran the total sales 
on that same product to 52,000 
units. 

J. Sidney Johnson, advertising 
manager of the Western Grocery 
Company, told of a campaign it 
put on in connection with National 
Coffee Week, which sold nearly 
200,000 pounds of a new brand of 
coffee. Other speakers on Wed- 
nesday were C. W. Graham, of 
the National Manufacturing Com- 
pany, H. E. Erickson, of Thomas 
Cusack Company, Ivan Coolidge, 
of the Coolidge Advertising 
Agency, and Kenneth Smith, 
president of the Globe Tanning 
Company. = 

Thutsday, John H. Kate, presi- 
dent of the X-Ray Incubator Com- 
pany, a man who has been for 
fifty years advertising, told a hu- 
man interest story of* this life and 
a business. Every bit of his 

t is sold by mail following 
Frau es produced from publica- 
tions. 


Other speakers on Thursday 
were Robert E. Ramsay, director 
sales promotion, publicity and ad- 
vertising, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., who 
spoke on “How to Make Direct 
Advertising Pay Dividends”; Jos. 
Wells, of the Merchants’ Trade 
Journal, who stressed the value 
of an idea in merchandising 
through retailers; H. B. Lee, of 
the Fort Dodge Messenger; Lee 
P. Loomis, of the Muséatine Jour- 
nal; F. A. Black, of Filene’s, Bos- 
ton; E. B. Moon, of Chicago; 
W. H. Smith, of Hutchinson, 
Kansas; John Rude, of the Rude 
Motor Company, and others, 

Friday- was given over to a con- 
ference of the Clubs in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, with T. W. 
LeQuatte, of Successful Farming, 
as chairman. 

Thursday evening the banquet 
was held, Hon. J. B. Weaver pre- 
siding. The speakers were E. A. 
Schmidt, Frank Armstrong and 


Sidney Dillon, all on the subject 
of vigilance work; Rowe Stewart, 
president of the Associated Clubs ; 
Richard H. Lee,special counsel 
for the Associated Clubs; Hon. 
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Announcement 


All of the stock 
and other securi- 
ties in Advertis- 
ing & Selling Co., 
Inc., formerly 
owned by Wm. B. 
Curtis have been 
purchased by J. 
M. Hopkins. 


Advertising & Selling Co., Inc. 


September 20, 1920. 














Clyde L. Herring, Democratic can- 
didate for Iowa’s governorship, 
and others. 

The officers for the following 
year are: President, H. M. Knud- 
son, Mason City; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Arant, Omaha; sec- 
ond vice-president, O. E. Having, 
Fort Dodge; secretary, H. L. 
Adams, Perry; and treasurer, Roy 
Louden, Fairfield. 

The: Vigilance cup of the Iowa 
association was awarded to the 
Marshalltown, Iowa, club. 


Chain Grocers Form National 
Association 


The National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association has been formed by opera- 
tors of chain grocers. Executive offi- 
ces of the association have been estab- 
lished at New York. The new or- 
ganization has about twenty members 
at present, and does not anticpafe an 
ultimate membership of more than fifty, 
though that will represent probably not 
far from 25,000 retail grocery stores. 

The association does not at present 
contemplate having anything to do with 
the purchasing of goods for its members. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, C. E. Adams, John T. Con 
nor Company, Boston; first vice-presi- 
dent, B. H. Kroger, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati; second 
vice-president, Samuel Robinson, Ameri- 
can Stores Company, . Philadelphia; 
third vice-president, Henty Kohl, Na- 
tional Grocery Company, Jersey City; 
secretary-treasurer, Alfred H. Beck- 
mann, New York; executive commit- 
tee, W. G. Wrightson, Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, Jersey City; 
Harry L. Jones, rand Union Tea 
Company and Globe Grocery Stores, 
Inc., Brooklyn; James Butler, James 
Butler, Inc., New York; W. K. Macy, 
Union Pacific Tea Company, Newark; 
Mathew Smith, Mathew Smith Grocery 
Company, Cleveland. 


Wisconsin Publishers Meet 
Next Month 


The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League will hold its annual meeting 
October 18. The meeting was orig- 
inally: scheduled for September 28. 
The league, which has been organized 
for twelve years, is considering open 
ing a main office in Milwaukee. 


G. B. Perkins Leaves 
W. R. Warner & Co. 


Grafton B. Perkins has res'gned the 
advertising managership of W. R. War 
ner & Co., Richard Hudnut, and allied 
interests. Mr. Perkins was formerly 
romotion manager of McGraw-Hill, 
ne,, and advertising manager of the 
Resinol Chemical Company. 
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—where agricultural wealth is unprecedented and crop condi- 
tions never more promising than now. The latest United 
States Government crop reports estimate that Iowa will yield 
413,100,000 bushels of corn and 217,388,000 bushels of oats, 
which is approximately 45% more than the yield of any other 
state for each of these crops. In addition to this, lowa ranks 
first in the value of live stock. 


Manufacturers of Farm Implements and Machinery, Tractors, Motor 
Trucks, Automobiles, Building Material, and many other large manufactur- 
ers recognize the high ding and infi Wallaces’ Farmer enjoys with 
farm folk and, in turn, place more advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer than in 
any other Iowa farm paper. As a result, Wallaces’ Farmer leads all lowa 
farm papers in the total of all cial advertising carried. 








For speciai data and information pertaining to the lowa market, write 


\WALLACES FARM ER 


DES MOINES, = 


sTanDanD s ame Pal rAPEnS, Inc, waLiacnc. SDonanDeow, Inc. 
1341-8-5 Conway Bidg., Chicago, ™m, 881 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Ad-Essentials 
At A Glance 


Handy Desk Reference for 
Every Person Whe ay Any 
Kind of Adv 


TELLS AT A GLANCE 
Measure in Picas, Agate or Inches. 
Type Sizes. 

Common Type 8 
Number of Wore = Fit Any Space. 
Proof Reading Marks. 
Printing Matter Sizes. 
Color Combinations. 
Engraving Information, etc., etc. 
Saves time of looking through many books. 
Highly endorsed by leading advertising writers 
and teachers of advertising. Prepared by In- 
structor ‘of Advertising at Toledo University, 
having 12 years of practical advertising ex- 
perience. 
All compactly arranged on substan- 
tial 8%xll card. Price 
ONE DOLLAR 
Send money order, check or currency; 
direct to author 

MAURICE ELGUTTER 
952-3 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
(Write for special prices in quantities to 

Advertising Classes, Agencies and Advertising 
Departments. ) 











Announcing 
the appointment of 


HAMILTON- 


DE LISSER, INc., 


347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


as 
Eastern Representatives 
of the 


WAUSAU DAILY 
RECORD-HERALD 


(J. L. Sturtevant, 
Publisher) 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Another Vicious 
Circle? 


By S. C. Lambert 


i vesy time a prominent man- 
ufacturer decides. to eliminate 
the jobber from his selling plan, 
an epidemic of discussion follows. 
The same old questions are resur- 
rected and argued pro and con. 
Once more the jobber is informed 
that the bogey-man will get him 
if he doesn’t watch out. 

As a matter of fact, whether or. 
not the bogey-man gets the jobber 
is up to the jobber and no one 
else. In economics there is a rea- 
son for everything, and the rea- 
son for the jobber is the necessity 
for distribution. Distribution is a 
vital fanction and always will be. 
The solution of the problem 1s 
automatic. So long as the jobber 
distributes better than the manu- 
facturer, he will prosper. The 
minute there is no longer a rea- 
son for the jobber, he will forth- 
with cease to be. But the same 
thing is true of any individual 
manufacturer. 

Many manufacturers have taken 
over the distributive function 
themselves. They have a right to 
if they wish. Some jobbers man- 
ufacture or push private brands. 
They are also within their rights. 
When either invades the field of 
the other, he daes so with his eyes 
open and at his own risk, It is 
safe to say that he does not do 
so because of ill nature or a de- 
sire to appear cantankerous. He 
merely feels that he can increase 
his profits, or create a happier 
atmosphere around his selling ac- 
tivities. These motives are both 
legal and laudable. Advertising 
is ready to spring to the assistance 
of either impartially. If one uses 
it and the other does not, the one 
who does not should not neces- 
sarily be censured. He may be-a 
victim of poor advice. 

But when the jobber is criti- 
cised for manufacturing or pri- 
vate branding, or when the manu- 
facturer is criticised for jobbing, 
the extraneous element of ill feel- 
ing and antagonism is introduced, 
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“Selling to Women” 
“Wanted—Teamwork” 
‘ “Your Price Is Too High” 
a “Demonstrate” 








r- “Correlated Sales” “Little Things of Salesmanship” 

n. “WANTED—Teamwork” “Can It Be Misunderstood?” 

od “Your Price Is Too High” “‘Long-Short Letters” 

m “The Monosyllabic Salesman” “As Per Your Communication” 
“Those Queer People” “How They Answer” 

or “Something Just as Good” “A Million Useless Letters Daily” 

- “Selling to Women” “The Best Letter You Ever Wrote” 
“When the Shopper Brings a Friend” “Beginning Your Letter Right” 

A~ “Clinching the Sale” “Don’t Neglect the ‘Well Done’ 

¢ “Taking an interest in the Customér” M ze” 

y “Know Your Customers’ Names” “A Message of Service in Every 

a “Don’t Overstate Your Case” Envelepe” 

P. “Demonstrate” . “Letters that Get Information” 

IS “Be a Sales Strategist” “How Intimate Shall a Letter Be?” 

J “Why You Have Two Ears” “Letters to Dealers” 


“Getting into the Customers’ Shoes” “Legal Pitfalls in Letter-writing” 


HESE are titles of a few of my two series of loose-leaf Bulle- 
tinn—BETTER LETTERS, and BETTER SELLING 
(Retail), now in use by more than 600 American business firms 
who believe it worth while to work for improvement in the out- 
” going daily mail and in the retail selling that affects their products. 


Several firms are using 8,000 to 10,000 BETTER SELLING 
BULLETINS monthly, covering a mailing-list of retail clerks 
and getting a fine response. A number are supplying the BET- 
TER LETTERS BULLETINS to the head of every depart- 
ment and all branch offices. 


If you have been thinking how more good will can be gained for 
your organization through coaching your correspondents and 
stenographers and through giving practical assistance to retail 
dealers and their helpers, let me submit full information about my 
two Services without obligation. Tell me in which subject you are 
most interested—Letters or Selling. 


Lalande Wale — 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., EASTON, 


P. S.—“I also publish BETTER BUSINESS, the little periodical of unpopular 
este | articles—frank discussion of the ‘ticklish topics.’ Ten issues, $1; speci- 
men free. 
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Do It With 


Printing 

The clearness and balance 
of the design and the care 
used in the execution of 
your printing reflect upon 
the quality of your product. 
This better kind of print- 
ing, color and gold work, 
steel die stamping and em- 
bossing are only possible 
with such equipment and 
experienced staff as we of- 
fer you. 


L. Kehlmann Company 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
229 West 28th St., New York City 

















Circulation Mer. 
wanted by 
national weekly 


THE FREEMAN—a na- 
tional weekly founded this 
spring—has outgrown the 
limited circulation direction 
under which it has been 
operating. It is in the mar- 
ket fur a man-sized circula- 
tion manager. Applicant 
should be sympathetic with 
the general editorial policy 
of the paper and able to 
build up a quality circula- 
tion by dignified methods. 
Please apply by letter only, 
stating experience, present 
connection, how soon avail- 
able and salary  require- 
ments. Address R. S. L., 


THE FREEMAN 
32 W. 58th St.. New York 
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facturer likes to be threatened. It 

is human nature to defy one who 

issues threats. One is all the more 
| inclined to accept the challenge. 
| We have heard much lately about 
| vicious circles, Isn’t there some 
| danger of a- vicious circle repro- 
| ducing itself in the field of manu- 
| facturer-jobber relations? 


* 
| Neither the jobber nor the maau- 
| 


F. M. Feiker Heads Business 
Paper Convention Committee 


F. M. Feiker, of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., has been made chair- 
man of the general convention commit- 
tee of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. The other members of the com- 
mittee are: David Beecroft, Class Jour- 
nal Company; E. H. Ahrens, A. \W. 
Shaw Company; Aglar Cook, Electri- 
cal Record, and E. E. Haight, Motor 


Age. 
The Natiogal Conference of Busi- 
ness ‘Paper Paitors, which will m 
with the publishers, has appointed H. 
C. Parmelee, Chemical & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, chairman of the edi- 
tors’ committee, which will collaborate 
with the general convention committee 
of the publishers. The Hotel Astor, 
New York, has been selected as the 
meeting place of the canvention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., which, 
as reported in Printers’ Inx of Sep- 
tember 2, will be held on October 20, 
21 and 22. 
oe 


| The T. F. Moore-Lewis Co.* 


Formed at Chicago 


The T. F. Moore Company, window 
display and store advertising, New York, 
has announced the formation of The 
T. F. Moore-Lewis Company, Chicago, 
under the direction of Joseph D. Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis was formerly president of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company and the 








American Cotton Oil Company. 


To Help Advertise Fishing 
Tackle 


. W. Bentley, formerly advertising 
manager of Kalamazoo Corset. Company 
and more recently associated with the 
Bush Terminal Company of New York 
City, has been appointed sales and ad- 
vertising manager for The Shakespeare 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., manufac- 
turer of rods, reels and lines. 


“Western Plumber” a New 
Trade Publication 


Western Plumber is the name of a 
new trade journal published by_ the 
Stamm Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco. It aims to cover the plumbing 
field of the Pacific Coast and Rgcky 
Mountain States. 
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New Advertising Manager of «arly part of 1920, when he acquired 
“ ‘ = a ne ny | interest in the present cor- 

Hudson Motor Specialties Co. poration formed by Herbert Kaufman 
John J. McNicholas has been ap- and his associates. It is the stock of 
jointed ‘advertising manager of the this corporation that has just been sold. 
{udson Motor Specialties Company, Mr. Collins is president of the Peri- 
Philadelphia. : odical Publishers’ Association of Ameri- 
ca, director of the National Publish- 

ers’ Association, and chairman of the 
Magazine Division of the Associated 


Frederick L. Collins Retires Advertising Clubs of the World. 


from “McClure’s” : : Sa 
Frederick L. Collins, for many years Sherman Landers Joins Aitkins- 








publisher of McClure’s Magazine, New . » 

York, has sold all of his interest in that Ky nett Agency 

publication and is retiring from the or- Sherman Landers has joined the Ait- 
ganization. Mr. Collins. was the prin- kin-Kynett Advertising Agency, of . 


cipal owner of McClure’s prior to the Philadelphia. 











Prin ting — 


and Correspondence 


B 7 nor. Nl G Solicited 


congo Editions 


International 
Textbook. 


Press 
Scranton, Pa. 

















Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, i ciadimalie The Great Shoe City filled with ees and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 19,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want adverfisements 
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This Man 


Has personality, ideas and 
ability backed by eight 
years successful experi- 
ence. 


Has been sales promotion 
manager, advertising man- 
ager of manufacturing 
concern and of publica- 
tion. 


Has ambition beyond what 
he can ever hope to realize 
in his present work. 


If you need a man—and 
if, with you, these qualifi- 
cations plus “¢onsistently 
resultful work mean BIG 
things for the future— 
write this man today. 


Age, 30 Married 
Present Salary, $5,000 


Address “H. C.,” Box 92,‘dare of" 
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Do You Want 


Similar Results? 


A wholesale Dry Goods House had 4“ 
“dead” list, as they call it, of 2000 
desirable merchants who had failed 
to buy after long-continued Solicita- 
tion. With a Direct Mail campaign I 
secured orders from these “unsell- 
ables” totalling $750,000.00. 
Large old-established Wholesale Hard- 
ware house openéd new advertising 
department under my charge. . Used 
tatalogs, circulars and letters to se- 
cure mail orders from merchants. In 
my first two years with them brought 
mail sales up to a point almost equal 
to amount secured by their 40 sales- 
men. 
More than doubled number of active 
accounts. And enabled their sales- 
men to considerably increase their 
personal sales. 
With National advertiser now. 
Have always secured co-operation of dealers and 
force-—latter due, perhaps, to having car- 
‘ the grip myself for five years. 

Mesurelty understand market analysis, distri- 
bution problems, etc. My 17 years invariably 
uccessful experience now at the disposal of 

National Advertiser, Whsteecie Direct Mail Ad- 
ue. or Agency. 
terest Wholesaler os wishes obtain a 
mail A. he ees which his salesmen will 
have to work hard to equal. e 3 Available 
- 4 } ae 


. Des 
hi de HE. 
nit Post- Post Dispateh on Bide Lous Mt ~ 
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Material Handling 
Machinery Big Produc- 
tion Factor 





Labor Shortage, Transportation 
Difficulties, High Cost of Living, 
Are All Affected by Use of 
Material Handling Machinery 


—Public,. Should Be Made to 
~~ S the Benefits It Brings 


By Roy V. Wright 
Editor, Material Handling Cyclopedia 


TATISTICS: of railway traffic 

reflect to a certain extent the 
fact that the standard of living in 
this country is steadily increasing, 
With the development toward 
higher wages and shorter working 
hours the ayerage worker, of t 
day regards as necessities ee | 
things which were looked pon as 
luxuries not many years ago. 
These things ‘must all be trans- 
ported from the producer to the 
consumer, In nas ote t Off_miles 
of revenue frei per inhabi- 
tant of this country amounted to 
1,343. For the year ended June 
30, 1916, or practically the last 
year before we entered the world 
war, this figu’e had increased to 
3,370, or an advance of about 150 
per cent in twenty years. 

To-day we are facing an ex- 
ceedingly serious situation in this 
country because of the labor short- 
age; it will be impossible to bring 
down the present high cost of liv- 
ing, and indeed jt will continue to 
mount still higher unless produc-4 
tion"an be increased. \"It is doubt- 
ful if there are many thoughtful 
workers who are not fully awake 
to the fact that restricting produc- 
tion, while it may increase their 
compensation temporarily, will in 
the end reach to the serious dis- 
advantage of their fellow workers 
and themselves, The problem -be- 
comes, then, one 65f so improving 
the output of each worker that a 
sufficient amount of material may 
be produced to satisfy all of their 
needs and at as low a cost as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this end 
some instrument must be devised 


Am address delivered at the New i 
Chemical Exposition. 
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ANNKOUXKCEMERKRT 
THE T. EF MOORE-LEWIS CO. 


Jn order. to more cttectively care 
tor their rapidly increasing Western 
Business, The T. EF Moore Company, 
Creators of Window | displ w and 
Store Adver tising, OVC7 rca ork zs) 
announce the or Z Aveleritaleleme) a 
THE TLE. AMIOORE-L E W [s ( eens; 
First \ational bank Building, Chicago, 
under the direction of VA Je ‘scp D.Lewis, 
Formerly President of the N.K-Rairbank 
Company azd The American Cotton 
Oil Company 
~Vh: Lewis’ experience and 
ere as a salcs organizer 
and business executive insure 
to the manufacturers of Chicago 
and the Middle West a service 
uncyualicd in obtaining dealer 
co-oper ation. 


9 
THE T. F MOORE COMPANY 
1) Test 44th Street 
cw York Cit 
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ANNOUNCING 
Chicago's New Morning Newspaper 


On Monday morning, October 11th, the first issue of The Journal 
of Commerce, a complete newspaper, will come off the press. 

The Journal of Commerce will fill the long-established need of 
every business man. It will specialize in and cover completely all 
Financial, Commercial and Business News of the day. 

The special wire service of The Journal of Commerce will em- 
ee every security and commodity market known to the business 
wor 


Philadelphia Public Ledger News Service 


FINANCFAL FOREIGN 
Sir George Paish, former editor Lon- Colonel House, weekly letter of 
don Statist, weekly review of world foreign and domestic business and Po- 
finance. litical news. 


B. C. Forbes, editor Forbes Maga- 
zine, exclusive article twice a week. 

Clinton B. Evans, foremost Chicago 
economist, daily review of _— 
business. 

Richard Spillane, daily “mien and 
Business. 

Daily Wall Street review and ga. 
finance by cable from all world mar- 
ae special crop and business reports 

aily. 


Twenty-e ane American carrespon- 
dents loca in all the important cen- 
ters of the world will give the Jour- 
nal of Commerce exclusive service by 
cable. 

These include such famous writers 
as Carl W. Ackerman, Seymour Beach 
Conger, Wythe Williams and'B. W. 
Fleisher. Mr. Fleisher will furnish 
news of the Far East. from many cor- 
—— in six offices in Oriental 
cities. 





DOMESTIC . 


William Howard Taft will contribute his letters, so powerful in guiding 
public thought along sane and constructive lines. Frederick William Wile 
and a corps of correspondents will furnish daily news of diplomacy, politics, 
finance and all events of national sperennes. Gilbert Seldes, weekly letter 
of news and comment on theatres; William H. Rocap’s report of all important 
sporting events. 


In addition to this, through its wire service, all of the important 
news of the day will be featured. 

Reaching concentrated quality circulation among readers who 
represent most powerful purchasing power, The Journal of Com- 
merce is conceded to be an effective advertising medium. If you 
wish to reach in a direct way responsive circulation, include. this 
newspaper in your Fall list. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce obtains its news from inde- 
pendent sources through its special New York bureau, and jis in 
no way connected with the New York Journal of Commerce. 

A complete file of this newspaper will be a valued business asset. 
Subscribe now to this Daily Business Digest. By carrier in 
downtown district; elsewhere by mail. On all newsstands. Sub- 
scription price $12.00 per year—$1.00 per month—5 cents a copy. 


ANDREW M. LAWRENCE GLENN GRISWOLD 
Editor and Publisher Business Manager 


Che Journal of Commerce 


108 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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which will conserve the energies 
of the worker and multiply his 
output. 

A concrete example of possible 
accomplishments in this direction 
and how the general public—in- 
cluding the worker—will benefit 
thereby is shown in the present 
railroad situation. The physical 
transportation facilities are inade- 
quate and it is impossible to keep 
the factories supplied“With raw 
materials or to transport all of the 
finished products or to distribute 
the food products, etc., which are 
concentrated in certain sections of 
the country and upon which the 
people as a whole depend for their 
very existence. 

The railroad problem, however, 
is not one of moving the cars 
and locomotives over the rails 
#@ a higher rate, but rather of 
providing such facilities as will 
enable ‘the more ptompt loading 
and unloading of the cars and 
the handling of equipment through 
the terminals. It is of interest 
in this connection to note that 
the shipper and the consumer have 
the cars 2.6 times as long~ as 
the railroad actually requires for 
hauling them. If, for instance, 
mechanical means can be pro- 
vided to supplement the human 
factor and increase the average 
individual output it will be pos- 
sible to do this work much more 
quickly, and thus relieve the con- 
gestion at the terminals and keep 
the equipment moving for. a pro- 
portionately greater time each 
day. 

This, of course, will result in a 
éerresponding increase in the aver- 
age miles per car per day, and 
thixuat a time when the railroads 
are the limiting factor in the sit- 
uation, will greatly help to de- 
crease the cost of living. No one 
class will profit entirely from this 
improvement, but it will be spread 
over the entire population, rich 
and poor, laborer and capitalist. 

It is of vital importance that a 
campaign of education be pro- 
moted to gét the people generally, 
and particularly the workers who 
must use the material handling 
machinery, to realize the benefits 
which will result to them and, to 
the people at large. 
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The 


—sparkling with an 
inimitable twinkle— 


—visualized with daring 
and imagination— 


builds atmosphere 


Advertising Specialist 
Box 333 Gen’l P. 0. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Stuvesant 4961 


Subtler Appeal 


—in copy thought out 
with some new slant— 


—written with human 
interest— 


E. SAMPSON 























That Institution of 


American Business 


—the OLSON HOLIDAY 
GREETING CARD, invites 
the enterprise of leading 
(commission) salesmen ‘hav- 
ing clientele among business 
and _ industrial concerns. 
Big unsupplied market, cre- 
ated by new standard of en- 
graved individualized card, 
awaits intensive personal 
selling. National advertis- 
ing doing bulk of market de- 
veloping. Customers’ trade- 
marks, emblems and mono- 
grams steel-etched on -cards, 
the quality and designing of 
which are already classic. 
Mounted samples available 
for those who propose quick 
action in present season, and 
early preparation for next. 
Write or wire for proposi- 
tion. Eugene A. Olson Com- 


pany, Hartford, Conn. 
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Prices, “We are with 


you, Henry, but 
Courage and we have been 


Good Will seiting goods at 
pre-war value standards for some 
time,” is the essence of a recent 
advertisement run by the Royal 
Tailors of Chicago. It sums up 
an idea. The maker of flivvers, 
dramatic as was his announce- 
ment, is a man who is operating 
on a definite merchandising prin- 
ciple in response to a public state 
of mind. The Ford, Franklin and 
Crow-Elkhart reductions in the 
automobile field, the action of the 
great Chicago mail-order houses 
in reducing prices on certain 


items, the promise of the Pitts- 
burgh restaurant men for lower- 
priced food, the 33% per cent cut 
by a big New England cotton firm, 
all occurred almost simultaneously 
and occasioned much comment, 
But the public did the trick some 
time ago, and wise merchandisers 
act accordingly, as the trend be- 
comes noticeable. 

The Dun and other commercial 
statistie¢s* have shown for two 
months that reductions in certain 
indexed articles were beginning 
to outnumber advances in price. 
As Printers’ INK pointed out at 
the time of the previous dramatic 
price cuts, a real drop in prices 
was to be expected in certain com: 
modities, such as textiles, where 
speculation added much to the nat- 
ural increase in prices due to 
world-wide economic causes, eA 
few scattered reductions in spe- 
cific industries even at this time 
are significant only if they repre- 
sent an industrial condition, 
where a consumers’ strike against 
what they considered artificial 
prices has made production out- 
strip the artificially repressed de- 
mand in certain lines. 

What is the manyfacturer and 
merchant in these lines to do? 
Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears-Roebuck, in an interview in 
this connection recently, said: 
“Unless prices generally are re- 
duced sufficiently to stimulate buy- 
ing to normal, the inevitable re- 
sult will be the closing of fac- 
tories.” 

This expert in merchandising is 
a keen student of buying motives, 
and realizes that the same psy- 
chological forces which made the 
rising market for commodities rise 
faster, work just as truly in any 
falling market. 

Just as no one wanted to get 
left without shoes, suits or food 
when prices were soaring, so in a 
gradually declining market no- 
body wants to buy to-day what he 
can buy next -week for far less 
money. The Ford -system of a 
real cut all at once, is better busi- 
ness than a successive series of 
price shadings. A cut to a price 
which convinces the buyer that no 
more cuts are to be expected for 
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some time, and then selling the 
stability of the new price level by 
a consistent advertising -ampaign 
is good business policy, The man 
with courage to act when he sees 
the signs, to take his loss all at 
once instead of spreading it over 
seven or eight months with over- 
head adding its burden, and then 
to advertise his new price level 
will protect his future markets. 
The road of courage leads to a 
steady, constant market and good 
will. 


Advertising A group of ex- 


ecutives in a 

Paw bol manu factatring 
woh drug concern, 
Sales sitting around 


the luncheon table, got into a dis- 
cussion of the part played by the 
general advertising in the market- 
ing of their product. 

They finally agreed upon a 
rough conclusion that the adver- 
tising factor had a valuation of 
20 per cent in the cycle of selling 
influences; the local advertise- 
ment of the druggist, backing up 
the general advertising, another 
20 per cent; window display, 15 
per cent; counter display, 10 per 
cent, and the efforts of the clerk 
behind the counter, 35 per cent. 
These figures may not be liter- 
ally correct, but the discussion il- 
lustrates a fundamental principle 
of general advertising; namely, 
that it is only a segment of the 
circle, not the whole, and without 
the supporting elements it cannot 
succeed in fulf measure. To re- 
peat in another form what has 
been said so many times, the ad- 
vertising must be married to the 
sales plan, and the two work har- 
moniously in conjugal harness. 

It is the lack of recognition of 
this fact which is frequently re- 
sponsible when advertising is set 
down as a failure. Just as an 
example, a manufacturer of ma- 
chinery set out to cultivate new 
markets outside of his regular 
field of selling activity. He ad- 
vertised vigorously and well, but 
did nothing in the way of putting 
on specialty salesmen to work the 
new trade or to direct the efforts 
of his regular selling force to 
work with the advertising in any 
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way, except to follow the direct 
inquiries received. These were 
considerable, true, but not in 
themselves enough to pay for the 
advertising. And after a time he 
withdrew the publicity, feeling 
that it was not suited to his prop- 
osition. The failure was not in 
the advertising but in the selling 
plan. 

Theré are many propositions in 
which advertising alone may do 
all the work, but for most, suc- 
cess lies along the line of tandem 
running—advertising co-ordinated 
with sales and sales with adver- 
tising. 





System Gone ©n the second 


to Seed floor of an old 
building on a 


side street in Shanghai, China, is 
a room about fifteen feet square 
in which an old Chinaman, as- 
sisted by two clerks, manages sev- 
enteen different companies. The 
London branch of one of these 
companies occupies three floors 
and employs nearly 200 people. 

A typical example of another 
way of doing business is that of a 
certain Chicago concern, in one 
department of which 175 young 
women were engaged. One day, 
a few years ago, the head of this 
concern was showing an advertis- 
ing man through his establish- 
ment. When they entered the de- 
partment, just referred to, the 
head of the business said “Look 
at that! Ever see a busier lot of 
young women than they are?” 

“What are they doing?” the ad- 
vertising man asked. The head 
of the business gave detail. 
“Yes,” said the advertising man, 
“but what’s it all for?” 

The bluntness of the query set 
the business man thinking, and 
that thinking led him to the con- 
clusion that these 175 young wo- 
men weren’t doing anything—any- 
thing worth while, that is. They 
weren’t even exchanging dollars 
for fifty-cent pieces. The depart- 
ment was abolished. 

All of whfich leads to this com- 
ment: In a great many businesses 
are departments which were origi- 
nally created to meet special needs. 
It may be that the need which led 
to their creation ceased long ago 
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—but the departments still func- 
tion. It may be, again, that the 
need still exists, but that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the depart- 
ment is out of all proportion to the 
benefits derived from it. 

Executives who have the best 
interests of their businesses at 
heart will do well, therefore, to 
make a mental inventory, once in 
so often, and satisfy themselves 
that every department under their 
control is really worth while. The 
mere fact that a man—or depart- 
ment—is “busy” does not prove 
that he—or it—is “doing business.” 

The Chinese merchant referred 
to in the first paragraph of this 
article has perhaps gone to ex- 
tremes in the way of simplifying 
his records. It is equally sure that 
many Americans have gone too 
far in the opposite direction. 





A certain young 

Selfish man, some ten 
Co-operation years ago, put 
every cent of money he could beg 
and borrow from his friends, and 
all of his ability, in a small busi- 
ness. He had some hard struggles 
during the first few years. He 
finally got his sales volume well 
up, his manufacturing costs down, 
his production department run- 
ning smoothly, and then some 
years ago got up against a very 
difficult dealer problem. 

He knew of a competitor in his 
business, the leader in its line, 
that had successfully solved this 
problem. With fear and trepida- 
tion he went into the office of the 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company to ask his 
advice. To his intense surprise, 
the general manager spent three 
hours going over carefully with 
him every stage of the difficulty, 
took him entirely into his confi- 
dence, and after giving him all 
the help he could, called in his 
advertising manager and asked 
him to spend some more time go- 
ing over the full details of the 
plan. The vice-president, when 
the young man attempted to thank 
him and to admit frankly his sur- 
prise at receiving such whole- 
hearted help from a firm in the 
same line, said: “That is exactly 


the reason why we wanted to help 


you. Our industry as a whole will 
prosper from the work of the 
businesses in it which work along 
the right lines. 

“You look like a young man 
who is going after things from the 
bottom up, and we want to help 
you all we can. Anything that we 
can do to help the entire industry 
helps us, and if we help our whole 
industry, we help American busi- 
ness as a whole, and we won't get 
much of our share of the world’s 
markets unless we give and re- 
ceive co-operation.” 

The young man in question 
never forgot the lesson. After 
years of experience in his busi- 
ness—and he is now a real com- 
petitor of the firm to which he 
originally went for advice—he be- 
lieves more than ever that the 
vice-president was right. He as- 
serts that every successful busi- 
ness must educate not only its cus- 
tomers, sales force, and its deal- 
ers, but also its competitors. 
Successful leaders in every line of 
industry get there through ser- 
vice, high quality of product and 
ethical practices in sales and in 
industrial relations. The trouble 
makers in almost every industry 
are those who through short sight- 
edness or insufficient informa- 
tion perform  picayune tricks 
which seem clever, perhaps, but 
which store up trouble for the fu- 
ture. 

The same principles which will 
make a man help his competitor 
for the good of the whole indus- 
try also operate to make a- firm 
to realize that it can only succeed 
in a big way through service. Na 
business ever succeeded in a big 
way on a lemon-squeezer policy 
either toward its customers, its 
distributors or its employees, The 
noisy minority that hurts any in- 
dustry usually acts through lack 
of proper information. When they 
discover that good ethics is also 
good business, they are apt to 
change. In this way the leaders 
of any industry, by giving more 
and better information to their 
competitors, can surely help the 
whole industry to which they be- 
long, and can thus help toward a 
solution of the difficulties which 
now. face American business. _s 
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A Comparison 


of the 1919 and 1920 Sep- 
tember and October issues of 


FASHION-ART. 








Volume of Advertising 


1919 
1920 


1919 
1920 


1919 
1920 


1919 
1920 


SEPTEMBER 
17% pages 
49 pages 
OCTOBER 


33% pages 
61% pages 


Advertising Rates 
SEPTEMBER 


$125 per page 

$350 per page 
OCTOBER 

$160 per page 

$350 per page 











FASHION-ART 


RICHARD A. PICK, Publisher 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















Eastern O fice—Aeolian Blidg., 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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PERSONNEL 
INKLINGS 


The Magazine of the 
Human Factor in Business 


The policy of this pub- 
lication is open and in- 
teresting discussion of 
personnel problems that 
are continually arising 
in the administration of 
business and handling of 
workers. 


Through it the man in 
business can receive the 
benefit of the study and 
experience of others and 
find ideas and methods 
applicable to his own 
interests. 

Published monthly, the 
first issue in new form 
will appear in Novem- 
ber. 


$4.00 per year 35c per copy 
PERSONNEL INKLINGS 


INC. 


340 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Retail Clothiers Say They , 
Don’t Profiteer 


According to Prof. Horace E. Se 
crist, director of the bureau of busi- 
ness reasearch of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the average retail clothier 
makes a net profit of $7.30 on each 
$100 transaction, $70 going to pay for 
the merchandise and $22.70 for oper. 
ating expense. 

Professor Secrist gave these figures 
to the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers in its convention in Chicago 
last week as a part of a report upon 
a survey he had recently conducted. 

The convention decided that the facts 
about the survey would be good matter 
to use in an advertising way to com- 
bat the charge that clothiers were 
profiteering. It was recommended that 
the individual retailer give the figures 
publicity in his local newspapers. 

The convention decided that the peak 
in clothing prices had been reached 
and that a decrease might be expected 
by spring. Lower costs of wool and 
other materials will not be reflected in 
the fall goods, but the goods for next 
spring’s trade will be made under the 
new scale. Manufacturers told the dele- 
gates that the labor situation was rap- 
idly improving. No move has been 
made as yet to reduce wages and so far 
as known none is contemplated. But 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
efficiency and output. So many cloth- 
— workers are out of jobs that the 
others are putting forth a noticeable ef- 
fort to give good service. 

Eli Strouse of Baltimore said, how- 
ever, there could be no material re 
duction in clothing yntil labor costs re- 
ceded. The cut in spring prices would 
be from ten to twenty per cent he 
thought. 

Mrs. Carrie G. Hull, president of the 
Dutchess Manufacturing Company of 
Poughkeepsie N. Y., warned the deal- 
ers to be conservative in their buying 
until conditions had become more 
settled. 





H. A, Waterbury with A. J. 
Kirstin Company 


H. A. Waterbury, formerly with the 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager 
of the A. J. Kirstin Company, Esca- 
naba, Mich., effective October 1. 





Iron City Products Account 
with Mason Agency 


The Iron City Products Company, 
manufacturer of the ‘“‘Rees” Jack, has 
placed its trade paper and direct-mail 
advertising in the hands of L. 
Maison Company, of Pittsburgh. 





Charles Emrich, who for several 
years was Western representative of 
Association Men, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Association. 


























The Mat ~ 
and the service 


O’Flaherty’s Mats represent the best that 
an advertiser can ask for. They-do not 
blister; they reproduce in a clean-cut 
fashion; they are much cheaper than elec- 
tros, and easier to send through the mails. 


The service behind O'Flaherty’s Mats insures the 


advertiser of mats within 24 hours 


USE THEM! 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by OF LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 

















and all other mailable products 





Special parts Advertising 

Samples Novelties 

Premiums Extra parts 

Books Catalogues 
I 


N 
Griplox Parcel Post Cases 
and insure safe delivery 


Just drop in product to be sent, close the Griplox— 
takes but a fraction of a minute—and package is 
securely fastened and ready to mail. Reduces wrap- 
ping costs by speeding up production, and saves time 
and effort now wasted in handling paper, glue, string 
and tape. 


Griplox cases resist the roughest handling. 
Test a sample for your product. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


























The Little 


HE Schoolmaster is not telling 
his students anything striking- 
ly new when he expounds the prin- 
ciple that the executive’s prime 
duty is to keep posted on every- 
thing occurring in the organiza- 
tion. In large concerns scientific 
methods of enabling the officers to 
do this with the minimum of time 
have been devised. These usually 
take the form of comprehensive 
reports that tell at a glance just 
what has happened day by day. 
But in smaller organizations it 
is not advisable, nor deemed nec- 
essary, to make short-cuts in the 
procedure. “ Yet even in such 
companies, unless some _ time-re- 
ducing expedient is adopted, nu- 
merous events of importance are 
likely to be overlooked, due to 
lack of time. The problem is to 
devise a system that will ,enable 
the executive to put his fingers on 
the daily incidents in short order, 
but without involving the com- 
bined labor of several clerks. 
One executive, with whom your 
pedagogue is acquainted, an offi- 
cer in a medium-sized company, 
has found that by simply reading 
the carbons of the preceding day’s 
correspondence he is able to get 
in double-quick time, a bird’s-eye 
view of most everything that oc- 
curred. Furthermore, the plan 
gives him an opportunity to hand 
out helpful criticisms with refer- 
ence to letter structure and con- 
tents. It also provides a never- 
ending source of ideas. Names for 
the prospect list are secured, weak 
points in the corporation’s armor 
show up, and numerous similar 
benefits are derived. 
oo ¢ 
It is probably a good thing for 
the average married couple that 
no statistician has added together 
the necktie scraps. It would un- 
doubtedly be an alarming and dis- 
couraging set of figures. The 
number of times that Helen’s 
feelings had been hurt because 
John wouldn’t wear the necktie 


pe 


School master’s 
Classroom 


she bought for him: is probably 
beyond computation. At the same 
time the department store sells a 
great many men’s neckties to 
women. It takes a clever piece of 
psychology to get around the well- 
known trait of human nature and 
the troubles in John and Helen’s 
household when she buys the kind 
of a tie her husband wouldn't 
wear to a dog fight. 

Such a stroke is found in a re- 
cent advertisement for Brill 
Brothers. In a little italicized 
statement at the bottom of a large 
advertisement, putting over an 
economy sale of neckwear, is the 
following: “Women shoppers will 
find our salesmen ready to advise 
in the selection of prevailing pat- 
terns for men.” The Schoolmas- 
ter congratulates Brill Brothers 
on a little pieces of sales strategy 
which, carried to a conclusion, 
would result in a great economic 
saving. Men would stop burning 
or giving to the ash,man the neck- 
ties that Helen or Aunt Martha 
gave them on their birthday or at 


Christmas. 
~ * 


A lady editor of a well-known : 


magazine writes a rather pointed 
letter to the Schoolmaster, and 
there is so much truth in what 
she says that we are prone to re- 
print some of, it. 

“Men,” runs the letter, “con- 
struct a great majority of ‘the adj 
vertisements that must appeal to 
women. And I-am not prepared 
to say that it is all successful. It 


, is in the little details that women 


are efficient and men rather lax— 
and this applies to advertising. 
“In my position I am compelled 
to follow the more important 
campaigns. I do so inherently, 
on the other hand. And one 
series of advertisements now run- 
ning appeals to me as constituting 
the very thing that can’t fail. You 
know that it will be successful be- 
fore it is printed. Can you say 
that of all advertising? } 
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There is a Man— 


in our advertising department whom I want 
to recommend to some medium sized manu- 
facturer who needs an advertising manager 
or to some heavy weight advertising man- 
ager needing an assistant who can relieve 
him of some of the heavy pressure. 


Since he bas been with us he has written and 
chased to completion the majority of our 
booklets, folders and other printed matter 
that go to make up an adequate series of 
mailing pieces for our dealers and consumers. 


He has also written most of our copy for: 
publications and edited our agency copy. In 
general he has made it possible for our 
advertising manager to devote the larger part 
of his time to the sales department and be 
away from his own department for weeks 
and months. 


We took this young man, he is 31, from the 
advertising department of one of the great 
oil companies, where he had been for nearly 
four years. He had several advertising and 
selling experiences before that, but his equip- 
ment is based on four years’ newspaper 
training which succeeded part of a college 
education and the school work that usually 
goes before it. 


We are reluctant to part with him and will 
gladly explain the circumstances—why we 
must—to any responsible party who is inter- 
ested in him. 


THE GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
: of a 
LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 93, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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More Than 4,600 Grocers 
in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory subscribe to the 


RETAIL efits LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














BAD DEBTS AND 
FEDERAL TAXES 


Bad debts play an important part in 
computing your Federal taxes. We 
have prepared an interesting letter 
on the subject, which is sent upon 
request to those interested. 


AMERICAN ADJUSTMENT CO., 
406 World Building, New York City 











BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Send for Free Samples! 

10,000 4-page Folders, ° i inches . - 

yf 4-page Folders, 4x9 inches 








4-page Folders, 6x9 Inches.. 4 
1000 Circulars, 6x9 inches......... 30 
0,000 ¢ Oxi2 Inches........+++++ 50 
10:000 Circulars, toxi8 “inches 0 egsegboce 85 





hy --4 Bond Letterheads, Orenit inches.. 35 
Envelopes, 3%4x6% Inches........ 35 
all other printing at low aaeen samples free! 


E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





eat DICHEY 


ATA SERWICE 


Why are leading institutions from coast 
te cout using this convenient data on sales, 
3 Sae ogd busiaens condinlennt Aok tas 

the Sept. Bulletin—-Sent you free. 

03 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
Meridian Life Bidg. 


7 - 














“7’ll tell the world 
I’ve got Ideas”’ 


JOHN E. COSGRIFF 


Merchandising, Ideas in 

Pictorial Form 

16 EAST 28rd ST., NEW YORE 
Phone Gramercy 784 
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“I refer to the pages in color 

sponsored by S. B. B. W 
Fleisher, manufacturers of yarn, 
Each month this concern has cre- 
ated for it something entirely new 
in the shape of an attractive, styl- 
ish, vogueish sweater that can be 
home- made, with needles and 
yarn. And they have the actual 
sweater made up, place it on a 
model, and then reproduce it, 
photographically, in natural colors, 
Beneath there are run eight dif- 
ferent balls of yarn in eight dif- 
ferent shades. In other words, 
the same sweater can.be made in 
any one of these diversified colors, 

“At leas@ fifty per cent of the 
copy is a detailed description of 
how you can make the sweater. 
This copy is practical; I know, 
because I have myself knitted one 
of the patterns shown. And I 
save all of the advertisements. I 
may want to try a_ different 
sweater at some future date. 

“It is my contention that all 
advertising can be assured of suc- 
cess long in advance of its ap- 
pearance in newspapers and maga- 
zines. I do not actually know that 
the Fleisher campaign has been a 
big success, but if | know women 
at all, I venture the assertion that 
it has registered to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody concerned. 
They show the goods, actual size 
and in actual colors, and then 
give a woman a splendid working 
idea of something she can actually 
make with it. How can it fail?” 

Mrs. Schoolmaster smiles, as 
make with it. , How can the adver- 
tising fail?” 
she says, “I .am_ knitting a 
Fleisher sweater at this very mo- 
ment—and from one of the ad- 
vertisements,” 

* 

It has been often pointed out 

more or less concretely that al- 
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though financial advertising offers 
countless chances for a_ strong 
human appeal, the copy is fre- 
quently dull. Or, when a sedate 
old bond house did try to hu- 
manize its copy it too often merely 
“juvenilized” it. Naiveté is worse 
in banking advertising than dul- 
ness, for the dull announcement 
of a new bond issue will at least 
interest the confirmed investor 
who is used to formal announce- 
ments whose “statements are not 
guaranteed but are taken from 
sources believed to be entirely ac- 
curate.” 

So the Schoolmaster may be 
pardoned for feeling certain that 
it is one of his pupils who has 
gotten out the first piece of bond 
house copy which ever sold se- 
curities to the Schoolmaster. It 
is human and timely and convinc- 
ing. It starts: 


Tue Investor’s Bric Dotiar 


vs. 
Tue Spenver’s Littte Dotiar 

The dollar of to-day has two purchas- 
ing values. It will buy less than half 
the commodities it commanded in nor- 
mal times, but it will purchase more of 
investment securities than in any pre- 
vious era since the Civil War reconstruc- 
tion period. 

For illustration take any represen- 
tative bond, say Atchison General 4s, 
which sold at an average price of 96 
in a normal period, such as May, 1914, 
and which sells for about 74 to-day. 

The unskilled laborer in May, 1914, 
would have had to spend all his wages 
from 54.8 days’ work to buy $100 par 
value of these bonds. To-day he can 
any She same bond with 15.1 days’ labor. 

/hen values have returned to-a nor- 
mal relationship, by selling his bond 
bought with 15.1 days’ labor, he may be 
able to retire for 54.8 days. With a 
bond which you buy to-day for the price 
of 15.1 days’ labor you may be able, in 
the future, to hire a laborer to work 
for you for 54.8 days. 

This discrepancy in values cannot con- 


hoot: 
High Calibered Sales Executive 


—whose merchandising and selling in- 
stincts, and creative ability, are 
unusual. Now sales manager of large 
industrial business. Formerly an ad- 
vertising executive. Capable of de- 
veloping a big sales opportunity. 
Seeks same with high-class manufac- 
turer, publication or advertising 
agency. 

Sales Executive, care Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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I Solicit Advertising 


I wish to add one or two A-One jour- 
nals— e, class, or technical—to my 
list. Only best ones. I might give full 
time to one publication if scope or in- 
ducement prove satisfactory. A-One 
—" Write me at once for 
erms. 


. R. IGO 
553 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
NIGHT 








Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, . 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 10 
days if you’re not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Ban references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refinjng Co., 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





FANTUS BROS. 521%. Bearbern St. CHICAGE 
WE BUY ANY THING 











Did You Ever Use A 
Press Clipping Service? 


Clippings collected on any topic from 
the current press of the country. 
Dealers’ advertisements, or any other 
advertisements furnished. Keep posted 
on what advertisers are doing. 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co., 
Manhattan Bldg, Chicago, U. 8. A. 





Publicity 
and Advertising Man — 


Ten year newspaper, magazine, tho- 
tion-picture, theatrical and industrial 
experience. 

rained executive, good personality, 
and now available for a real position. 
New York or vicinity. ddress 8. F., 
Box 94, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ew York: Ch 
Lester J. Clark G. Logan Payne Co., 


604 Times Bids. 


— SS; A PROGRESSIVE, 
vf tm} clean-cut, constructive 
farm paper published 
AY in in the interests 


432 Marquette Bldg. 


















} 


4 








of better farming. 
Let us caffy your mes- 
sage to over I 50,000 farm- 






F ers, 80,270 in lowa. 
CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, 10WA 


OSTAGE | 





25¢ monthly azine that 
Le how to transact business b 
mail—, Selling, Col. 


lecting. Catalog. Booklets Ce | 


ers, Office 
Saving og Seco 1916 the pea 
magazine of Direct Mail Advertis- | 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1: | year $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 





**We have been glad to rely | | 
on your breadth of vision in | | 
our selling publicity ”’ 

— A Client's Letter 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BVILGING 
WATE RIALS 
A Magazine for the Dealer 
—formerly % Poy timist 


314 New Telegraph Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


, Reaches 10,000 | Retail Building Seon 
Dealers monthly. The only A. 
paper in its field. 
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tinue indefinitely. 
tion must bring the prices of commodi- 
ties and securities closer to normal, 
Ultimately the palnter who in 1929 
traded 185 pounds of cotton for a $100 
bond probably will be able to buy back 
with his bond the 738 pounds of cotton 
it would have bought in 1914. 


Then there is a tabulation show- 
ing how much of various, com- 
modities can be bought for $100 
to-day, compared with 1914, 

It is not only its human appeal 
that makes this copy noteworthy. 
It has, the Schoolmaster under- 
stands, led to the bond house a 
great many potential investors 
who, under the formal kind of 
security advertising, would have 
remained potential buyers only, 
indefinitely. 

The aim of everyone interested 
in selling should be to tap new 
markets. 


NA ANE INE 
COURSE IN 
ADVERTISING 


CALL.WRITE 
OR PHONL 
FOR BOOKLET 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


ALL ROUND ARTIST 
Must be rapid and versatile. An excel- 
lent opportunity for substantial, high- 
grade artist to take charge of art de- 
ag = of manufacturing concern, 
w York headquarters. Give full par- 
douleso in reply. Box 943, P. I 


SALES MANAGER with experience in 
selling Confection Specialties by mail to 
the jobbing confectioner and wholesale 
grocer throughout the United States. 
This is a good opportunity for a man 
willing to start on a reasonable basis. 
Give full particulars as to past connec- 
tions and salary desired. In applying 
address Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales promotion man and salesman.— 
We have an opening for a capable, live, 
progressive salesman. One who knows 
advertising, has a knowledge of credits 
and, above all, who has ability to meet 
executives and talk and sell service. An 
excellent opportunity to form a perma- 
nent, lucrative connection. 

State in detail what you need and 
what you would like to earn. Address 
Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER 
To prepare - semi-technical articles for 
house-organ, trade journals, etc. Must 
have the ability to produce interesting 
write-ups from technical facts furnished 
by our engineers. Reply by letter only, 
enclosing samples of work and giving 
experience and complete personal data. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, Com- 
mercial Engineering Dept., Bloomfield, 

















ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED—An experienced and _ suc- 
cessful advertising solicitor to represent 
well-known and _ established business 
journal—membér A. B. C. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for high-class 
man who can show a past record above 
the average. Prefer a man with knowl- 
edge of farm implement field! Territory 
represented by Detroit, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
fag and Buffalo. Box 929, Printers’ 
n 

~ 





A large. 1 metropolitan Southern news- 
paper has an opening for copy writer 
to take full charge of copy ond art de- 
partments. At present. there are two 
artists, two copy writers, and a girl be- 
ginning copy writing. We want a man 
or woman who can, and is willing, to 
write good, sound merchandising copy, 
necessary to be able to make neat lay- 
outs and letter clear, attractive letters. 
To the right party we will pay $50 
per week to start. This is an oppor- 
tunity to connect with a live organiza- 
tion which believes in team work, and 
a good chance to grow into bi ” job. 
Apply at once, send samples is ron 
work, and write Pag stating 

ticutlags. Box 919 ; Beinters oe 





ADVERTISING SERVICE MAN 
A man of ability to handle and promote 
the Service Dept. of an established 
Printing concern: An interesting Prop- 
osition will be offered to parties able 
to develop this, department, plan and 
handle its work, ‘bell its service by bring- 
ing in business. real opportunity for 
a person with initiative to make a life- 
long connection on an interest basis. 
Write fully. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising representatives in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memph is 
and San Francisco. Strong trade paper 
that will back you to the limit. Not 
enough calls to occupy all your time, 
but if you are working the territory, 
this connection will be worth $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year to you. Box 926, P. I. 


We Want a Young Man 


well educated and of high character to 
sell passenger and commercial motor 
vehicles. e must be conscientious, a 
very hard worker and willing to get out 
and plug. The remuneration depends on 
the man. The future is very attractive. 
Apply by letter only. 
ELSEY MOTOR COMPANY, 
2442 Concourse, New York. 


MANAGING EDITOR WANTED by 
successful, long-established morning pa- 
per in rapidly growing, healthful, attrac- 
tive city of seventy thousand. Fine op- 
portunity for the right man. Must be 
experienced, industrious and ambitious, 
with originality and progressive ideas, 
but not sensational. Must be capable 
of writing an editorial if necessary and 
of directing entire editorial and news 
policy and of watching all upstairs ex-. 
penses. Would be given opportunit 
after reasonable time of acquiring m 
erate stock interest if proved to be right 
man. Would prefer man having this in 
view. Salary to start not less than 
$4,000. 

Address “Managing Editor,” care 
American Newspaper Publishers ’Associa- 
tion, World Building, New York, giving 
age, experience, references, religion, sal- 
ary expected and full details. 

















CAN YOU SELL 


high hy? Weare 
looking for a clean-cut jive 
—- who is fam: with 

agency Lproseedon methods. If 
you OW you can sell and are 
interested in from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, tell us about it. 


Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 
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HIGH-GRADE ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR WANTED 

to travel in Japan, China, East India 
and Europe or where required. Must be 
capable of earning large income. Com- 

mission basis with drawing account of 
$5,000 per annum minimum guarantee. 
Traveling expenses to be paid out of 
commission. Give full particulars about 
yourself in every detail both as to per- 
sonal habits and ability as business get- 
ter. Address Box 332, 58 West 59th 
Street, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old-established Publishing House would 
like to make arrangements to mail and 
address monthly or weekly periodicals 
on very favorable terms in order to util- 
ize its splendid facilities to full capacity. 
Names will be considered strictly confi- 
dential. Address Box 930, P. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfit''s 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


ENERGETIC, young American, Univer- 
sity graduate, well connected, with short 
but intensive training and experience as 
agency executive has $25,000 to buy an 
interest in an_ established advertising 
agency where his services and money 
will produce results. Box 935, P. I. 


$5,000 (terms) buys controlling interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3,000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest Southern city, 78,000 

p., 114% gain last 10 years. Unusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
(INGTON DANENHOWER, Pres., Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Made better-looking, and quicker; low 
rates; complete service 
THE ABBEY PRINTSHOP, INC. 
Makers of 
Better Books and Publications 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN—<Age 19, desires to learn 
the advertising business. Knowledge of 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
gvod penman. High school education; 
references; N. Y. only. Box 938, P. 


To Any Active 
Advertising Agency 


My fourteen years of agency association 
in a responsible position, coming into 
close relations with clients in the han- 
dling of production work, have demon- 
strated my ability in this very practical 
service. can give your account execu- 
tives valuable assis:ance, based on expe- 
rience, in planning and buying, layout, 
art, plate and type work. Have best of 
reasons for wisi to change from pres- 
ent position. est references given. 
Address Box on” care Printers’ Ink. 
































INK 


YOUNG MAN with practical advertis. 
ing and printing experience desires out- 
door position; excellent references; 
served with A. E. F. in France. Box 
944, Printers’ Ink. 


Night Work—New York newspapermas 





wants work, 7-12 or 1. Good reporter, 
copyreadcr or rewrite man. , Can handle 
trade paper makeup. Minimum, $30, 


Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


Overtime Piece Work Wanted 
by successful N. Y. agency visualizer to 
create new ‘“‘slants,’’ ideas, layouts, 
dummies, rough - sketcHes, 
Box 934, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Nine years’ experience illustrating, let- 
tering and designing, wants position in 
Middle West or South. $60 week. Box 
925, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Responsible position by young lady, 
college graduate, having over two years’ 
advertising experience, in executive ca- 
pacity. Phone Chelsea 2346. 


GENERAL AGENCY MAN 
What agency can use a man with sev- 
eral years’ agency experience, book- 
keeper, rate man, experience in billing. 
Available immediately. Box 946, P. IL 


CREATIVE AND LAYOUT MAN 
A visualizer of selling ideas with a thor- 
ough knowledge of advertising art, en- 
graving, typography and production, de- 
sires agency connection. Box 936, P. I. 


WANTED—Opportunity as advertise- 
ment writer or house-organ editor in 
progressive concern by young woman, 
college graduate. Now editing sales or- 
gan and plant organ of large manufac- 
turing company. Copy- ~writing and pub- 
licity experience. Box 940, P. I. 


Young Advertising Man, familiar with 
magazine and direct-by-mail methods, 
wishes to connect with New York agen- 
cy. Technical education, trade maga- 
zine and general experience. Has ideas 
of his own and intelligence to carry out 
your ideas. Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE’S YOUR SALES MANAGER 
Highest referénces for results produced 
in highly competitive field, supervising 
27 branch managers and 100 salesmen. 
Wish opportunity to handle large sales 
force for manufacturer or distributor 
selling retail trade. Box 923, P. I 


. . . . 
Advertising Solicitor 
Young, enthusiastic solicitor wants posi- 
tion with future. Has had selling expe- 
rience. Has covered New York and 


Southern territory. At present employed. 
Salary $3120. Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
































Three years head of correspondence de- 
partment. Three. years manager adver- 
tising department two motor truck com- 
panies. Two years head of copy depart- 


ment advertising agency. Married. Cath- 
olic. Thoroughly reliable; best of ref- 
erences. Cc 
Box 921, 


hicago position preferred. 
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ADVERTISING man, 24, with a touch 
for copy, wants to connect with agency, 
manufacturer or department store. Ex- 
perienced in layout, typography and en- 


graving. Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


John J. Tumulty, Editor, “The Starter” 

(Gray & Davis, Inc., house-organ), 

wishes position with progressive concern 

where sccretarial and house-organ ex- 

pone is desired. Address: 73 Allston 
, Cambridge, Mass. 


ART MANAGER 
Commercial artist seeks connection with 
advertising agency. Handle layouts, 
art, engravings, printing and all pro- 
duction matters except copy. Versatile, 
all-around may. 20 years’ experience. 
Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING-CORRESPONDENT 
College graduate, 25, married, desires 
position with progressive firm offering 
advancement when ability is proved. 
Expericnce in advertising, ublicity 
work and _ correspondence. excellent 
references. At present employed. Box 
931, Printers’ Ink. 


I Want to Progress! 


I have outgrown my former position. 
Originality and real value in typography, 
layout and copy is what you want. 
can give it to you. A young woman, 
college graduate, experienced in adver- 
tising. Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Highest 
class; managerial experience national 
media; intimately acquainted with 
agencies and agency methods N. Y. and 
Middle West. Qualified to sell space for 
and promote interests of highest-grade 
publication of not too technical charac- 
ter. Age 30. Box 939, P. 


PRINTING PRODUCTION MANAGER 
I seek the right opening with an adver- 
tising agency or some manufacturer. My 
understanding of all matters pertaining 
to layouts, stocks, type faces, -estimating 
and purchasing of printing, engravings 
and display is exceptionally well rounded. 
Satisfactory credentials will be furnished 
on intervicw. 
Address Box 941, Printers’ Ink 


An Artist 


is open for @ progressive 


























wishes to locate in or near 
NEW YORK 
he has proven his 
ABILITY 
in advertising art work 
YOUNG én yeors 
tn cnetintaten broad ~ varied 
he has been established with his 
present firm 5 years 
WHAT can you offer him 


“ADDRESS 
FEZ. 58 Parkview Ave Pittsburg Pa 
OCARLAND AO. 
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Thirteen years’ thorough experience 
with advertisers, agents and printers. 
Good executive, mechanical man and 
pavmeses agent. Prefer position with 
arge advertiser or manager of smaller 
Salary $3,000. Box 922, P: I. 


Good Morning, Sir! Have you set- 

tled the question about your 
EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINE 

Executives everywhere are reaping 
loyalty, protection and good will from 
the intelligent use of humanized em- 
ployees’ publications. Let me assist you 
in preparing to Publish Your Own. 
Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 


concern. 








Pacific Coast Sales Manager or Sales- 
man for department store, druggist or 
jewelry trade. Have been working for 
one house for twelve years and now 
want a commission and salary propo- 
sition. My sales for this year will 
be $500,000, which is a 25% increase 
over last year. Will be in New York 
October 12 to 18. Write Box. 920, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 

Desires change; nine years with large 
corporation distributing food products; 
five years prior doing special accounting. 

Thoroughly experienced sales execu- 
tive; have organized and trained ‘sales 
forces which produced results; wish to 
connect with growing concern where 
ability and results will be recognized. 
Age 33; married. Salary $5,000. Box 
950, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 

vertising M 
with general experience for 
advertising department of 
New York clothier; write 
copy, supervise circulariz- 
ing, mailing lists, address- 
ing, etc. Knowledge of 
printing, engraving, type 
desirable. CLOTHIER, Box 
932, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Manager 


for Agency, Publisher, Lith- 
ographer, Printer. Versatile 
in experience and creative 
ability, Well balanced judg- 
ment and perspective for 
what to use and where to use 
it. Can intelligently co- 
operate with the contact and 
solicitation of accounts. Box 
951, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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S AN indication of 
(“2% the strength and 
value of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising it is pleasing to 
note the ever-increas- 
ing number of news- 
papers that are using 
the outdoor medium, 
both posters and painted 





displays, in a broad and 
effective way. 






a y _ >. Toe 
hos. (usack (o. 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 
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THE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION OF 








THE=sa2NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


NOW EXCEEDS 


300,000 








98% OF IT IN NEW YORK 
AND SUBURBS 
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